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Dramatic Accounts Make You 
a Living Part of Their Lives! 
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Beloved Mother Cabrini, the 


modest, diminutive nun rested and thrown into prison by King other brave Jesuit missionaries 
established nearly 100 Herod, Peter is miraculously freed of his on their perilous journeys 
schools, orphanages ond heavy chains by an angel of God and through the wilderness to spread 


hospitals for the needy 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK 
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See Peter's miraculous escape! Ar Join Father Isaac Jogues and 


escapes to rejoin his fellow Apostle Catholicism in the New World 


FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME | 


103 of Seals 


Thomas Plassmann, ©. F.M., Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O. F.M. 
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BOOK CLUBS specially manufactured Ivory-tinted paper to 
OR eliminate glare and eye-strain the sym- 
bol of All Saints inlaid in gold on the cover 

fascinating illustrations and descriptions 


of Symbols used to identify many Saints 
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POPE magnificent “church window” end papers 
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Wy <9 \ showing great Saints in glorious full colors 

N... and many other distinctive features. 











See St. Michael the Archangel 
battle Satan and the wicked an- 
gels who revolted against God. 











See Saint Pius in marvelous full-color paint 
ing portraying miraculous cure of a nun 
after doctors had given up all hope for her 

















With his eyes fixed on the crucifix, Saint 
Francis Xavier prays to God just before his 
death on a desolate island off the China 
coast. Famous for his great missionary work 
in the Orient, St. Francis converted thou 
sonds of heathens to the Christian faith 




















St. John Bosco and St. Therese, shown above, 
are only two of the many Saints whose lives 
are dramatically retold in the book. Also 
included are St. Patrick, St. Christopher, St. 
Anne, St. Catherine, and scores of others. 


Wins Nation-Wide Acclaim! 
“Excerpts from the different 
Saints’ writings are first’ band 
inspiration. The whole book 
shows good taste.”’ 

—D.S., Conn 
“Ut is just beautiful! The stor 


ies are deeply 
moving. <A 
book!" 
—M.K., Maple Heights, Ohio 
"Our five children will enjoy 
reading it through the years as 
much as my husband and I.’ 
—Mrs. J.W., Avon, Mass. 
JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc. 
37 West 47th St.. N. Y. 
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A $7.00 
VALUE AT 
NO COST 
TO YOU! 














Heres how to get these two free 
membership gifts! 


Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom 
of this page, clip, and mail it to us. Your 
free copies of both MOMENTS WITH GOD 
and COMPANION TO THE MISSAL will 
be shipped to you promptly in conside-ation of 
your agreement, as a member of the Foundation, 
to purchasé at least four Foundation books a 
year. You have the right to cancel your mem- 
bership any time after buying four books. 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 

Here is a long-established Catholic book club 
which has thousands of satisfied members who 
testify to the quality of the books offered by the 
Foundation regularly. Each month, from the 
finest Catholic books of leading publishers, the 
Foundation editors select the outstanding title, 
and describe it fully in the Forecast, the illus- 
trated booklet sent to you in advance each 
month at no charge. This Forecast also supplies 
you with information about other Catholic books 
which you may choose instead of or in addition 
to, the monthly selection. If you want the selec- 
tion of the month, you do nothing and it comes 
to you automatically. If you do not want the 


THE CATHOLIC 
400 N. Broadway 


| The book clus that brings you Catholic best-sellers } 


Typical recent selections include: 
LAST CRESCENDO by Owen Francis Dudley, $3.75 (Novel) &° 


EVERYMAN AT HIS PRIE-DIEU by Robert Nash, $.J., $3.75 a 
(Spiritual Reading) 


A MAN BORN AGAIN by John E, Beahn, $3.00 (Biography) 


LITERARY FOUNDATION 


selection, you send back the card (always pro- 
vided), specifying some other book or marking 
it simply ‘no book.” 

All books are regular publisher’s editions and 
are sent on five days’ approval. You pay only 
for each book you decide to keep — the regular 
publisher’s price or less (but never more than 
$3.00 for a monthly selection if ordered during 
the month of selection, even though the pub- 
lisher’s price may be higher). Some selections 
are priced as low as $2.00. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 

books you decide to take, 
book dividend, an outstand- 
Alternate selections are also 
book dividends. 


For each four 
you receive a free 
ing Catholic title. 
credited toward your free 


ONLY WHOLESOME CATHOLIC READING 

We guarantee that each book we select will 
be fit reading for you and your Catholic family. 
Whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual 
reading, or popular non-fiction of current in- 
terest, it will contribute enjoyably to your way 
of living and thinking as a Catholic. 
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Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


WITH ENROLLMENT 
FINEST EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC BOOK 


CLUB — THE CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION 


MOMENTS WITH GOD 


the combination prayer book and Missal 









IN AMERICA’S 


by Father Garesché 


and 


COMPANION to the MISSAL 


By Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Here is the perfect combination for 
fullest understanding and _ spiritual 
benefit from the Mass: a complete 
Sunday Missal, MOMENTS WITH 
GOD, plus a newly-published book, 
COMPANION TO THE MISSAL, 
that imparts all the fascinating litur- 
gical information you should know to 
participate fully in the ever-changing 
cycles of the Church year as reflected 
in the Mass. 

Both COMPANION TO THE 
MISSAL and MOMENTS WITH 
GOD are yours, free, just for enroll- 
ing now in America’s finest exclu- 
sively Catholic book club. Get them 
both without cost by filling out the 
enrollment coupon below! 


JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO GET 


BOTH OF THESE PREMIUMS FREE! 
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July 17 to 24, 
1955 


In store for you. 
rience.. 
an Extension Tour providing visits 


..an inspiring expe- 
.combined, if you desire, with 


to other famous South American 
cities accompanied by Spiritual 
Director. 


Main tour 20 days—including Rio de 
Janeiro for duration of Congress, 
and attractive programs at Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo and Port of Spain. Rate 
includes first-class hotels, all meals, 
sightseeing and services of experi- 
enced tour escort.... $1,652.50 


Extension tour includes above plus 
attractive programs at Caracas, 
Panama and Lima. ... $1,842.70 
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CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices and correspondents world-wide 








NON-CATHOLICS 


Can learn about 
The CATHOLIC Church 
by MAIL 


Six-lesson correspondence course covering 
all Catholic doctrine. Not difficult. Each 
inquirer is personally directed by a Jesuit 
student theologian. 
Cordiality Courtesy 
Accurate Information 
No charge No obligation 





Have interested non-Catholics write to this 
address: 


HOME STUDY 
Woodstock Maryland 
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“So I'm An Old Maid” 


I would like to tell Anita Colby, 
such a happy old maid, that there is quite 
another side to the coin she flips so facilely: 
a more realistic 

She 


ie 


+e, 





x, 
a 
who is 


one. 
dismisses pain a little readily 
and buries the problem neatly in the will of 


For pain 


too 
God. there is—not, as everybody 
of the state itself of being 
single but because of the intolerable prob 
lems 


assumes, because 


thrust upon single women by others 
that single 
have rights as well as duties and obligations. 
Pain from problems which have no human 
solution in the hobbies and clubs and 
good works and baby-sitting that Miss Colby 
so jejunely mentions 


And may 


who refuse to admit women 


not 


but only in the Cross. 
I remind her that Christ did not 
He from His Cross, not 
voice with and laughter 
“Let this cup pass from Me.” 
approach is the comfortable 
“approved” 


smile when 
did His 
when He said 
Miss Colby’'s 
popular, 


hung 


ring jOV 


and mine would 
few unpleasant truths upon many 
pleasant people whose selfishness has ruined 
many lives. When talk about the will 
of God, let’s make that it is the will 
of God and not of selfish people that we 
talking 


I do not 


one, 
force a 


we 


sure 


are about 


know any single woman whose 


time is and always has been hei 


own” to 


apportion as she sees fit.””. Nor do IT know 


any single woman who can spend “two on 
three or even four nights a week to 
devote to herself.’ 


Miss Colby has only repeated the pious 


nonsense about single women that has al 
ready been uttered too often. How about 
showing the other side of the coin? 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 
3ELMONT, MAss. 


So Anita Colby’s 


If she’s not 


an old maid! So what? 
‘hurt by the stigma,” 
she so desperately rationalize on the subject? 


All this about brightly burning hopes for 


why does 


eventual marriage is just going to encourage 
girls to continue kid themselves 
instead of doing things to help themselves 


some to 


become marriageable, if that is what they 
want. On the other hand, we all envy the 
single woman her freedom to enjoy things 


the rest of us must give up—that freedom 


which is the privilege of her state of life. 
(nd we envy her the opportunity to choose 


what form of good she is to do with he 
life, an opportunity which exists in no 
other vocation. And while we may pity he: 
unfulfilled desires for a home and family 
I don’t think honestly that anyone looks 
down on the woman who is unmarried 
Now that the large families and the old 
maids have had their turns, how about 
please just once doing an article for the 


much neglected, separated married woman, 
we who have neither the privileges of mai 


riage nor of the single life, but who have 
the burdens of both. ‘There is a serious 
need for a recognition of our problems 

Mary EF. Lyxau 
Hy arrsvirtr, Mp 


pg II 
serra, 


Saggy Oa 
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THE SIGN Magazine 
Room 101, Sign Bldg., 
Union City, N. J. 


Rev. 
Please enter subscription(s) for the 


dear Father: 


following: 
(Check here 


to you, 


] if gift cards should be sent 
so you may send them personally). 


Name 


Address 


City NG 5s SN o05.0 6 <5 0% 


}] One Year $3 [ Two Years $5 
Subscription is (] NEW [1] RENEWAL 
} Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 
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One Year $3 Two Years $5 

Subscription is NI WN C) RENEWAL 

(] Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 

IIIS 20s oh orate she hig he we ek anak a ee he 

ALSO, PLEASE ENTER [] RENEW [] MY 

OWN SUBSCRIPTION FOR YEARS. 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY .ZONE.. 


C1) I ENCLOSE $§.. 


STATE... 
(] PLEASE BILL ME 


GIFT RATES: 

One Year $3.00 

Two Years or Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00 

Each Additional 1-Year—$2.50 
Foreign: Add 50¢ Per Year 
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I enjoy THE SIGN so much that I cannot 
understand some of the angry letters of 
subscribers who do not agree with some 
special article. They show how little real 
tolerance there is among Americans in 
spite of our claim to that virtue. Now, I 
certainly have my own convictions and do 
not agree with much that is written in both 
lay and religious magazines and _ papers, 
but this is supposed to be a free country. 
For instance, Miss Colby’s article, in the 
November issue, on old maids, seems to 
be written with her tongue in her cheek 
and with an undercurrent of apology for 
the woman who does not find it necessary 
to do what every one else does, but prefers 
to lead her own life. 

Miss Marie L. Seymour 
Detroit, MIcH. 


Thank you very much for printing Miss 
Colby’s article in this month’s issue of ‘Tht 
Sicx. I have urged my college student 
daughter, now nineteen, to ponder her find- 
ings in “So I'm an Old Maid!”, because 
she, along with countless other American 
girls, is faced with the increasingly diffi 
cult problem of finding a prospective hus- 
band actually eligible for marriage: the 
number is rapidly decreasing because of 
world instability, war casualties, and the 
vitally important disqualifications because 
of previous marriage failures. I especially 
appreciated Miss Colby’s comments, pe) 
haps, because her status might well have 
paralleled my own except for a chance 
remark my husband made before our mat 
riage to a girl with whom he was spending 
large and ever larger amounts of his time 
and who was commanding his intense in 
terest. She was a member of my high school 
graduating class and had been away to 
college for a year and a half in a distant 
state. Without her home-town friends’ o1 
even her family’s knowing, during this time 
she had married. Any question as to her 
single status had never entered his mind 
His chance remark was: “I could nevei 
marry a divorced woman!” 

The reason I am writing you now is to 
suggest that you find some man to write 
articles for Christian boys similar to Miss 
Colby’s, maybe such as “So I’m a Bachelor!” 
and “Tests for Intended Grooms.” Pe 
sonally I should be deeply grateful for the 
help it might give us in trying to guide 
our son into an abundant life. 

Mrs. BLANCHE FINN¥Y 
PortALES, New MExIco 


May I commend Miss Anita Colby for hei 
very sensible article, “So I'm an Old Maid,” 
in the November issue? The “other voca 
tion” is very often the forgotten one, so 
it is a pleasure to read a sincere and unde) 
standing piece on it. 

Miss ELEANOR Dr Gtinito 
New York, N. Y. 


Oh to be young again and have a million 
collars! It could only be that your Miss 
Colby has not yet met the right millionaire. 

li is truly amazing to think that as 
charming a person as she has come (in this 
era of twice- and thrice-married luminaries 
who continue to be spoken of as “Miss”’) 
this far as an “old maid.” 

My congratulations to her for the in- 
tegrity which characterizes both her life 


January, 1955 
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Complete To The Last Note! 


Without obligating yourself to buy another record, 
you can enjoy all advantages of trial membership. 


Not ‘1 each, but *1 for all 8! 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 
(The ''Unfinished''), 
Zurich Tonballe Orch. 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


The Ruins of Athens 
(March and Choir), 
Netherlands Philharmonic 
Choir and Orch., 
Walter Goebr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture, 
Utrecht Symphony 
Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, 
Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
A. Schreiner; Organ of the 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1, 
Zurich Tonballe Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
Utrecht Symphony, 
Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain, 
Netherlands Philharmonic 
Walter Goehr, Conducting 








OW YOU can get a real start on a com- 
plete record collection. You get ALL 
EIGHT masterpieces—complete to the last note 
—for only $1.00. NOT $1 each, but $1 for ALL 
EIGHT! 

Of course, this price bears no relation to the 
value of the recordings. Even for TWENTY 
times that amount, you could not buy these 
masterpieces in recordings of equal quality. 


Why We Make This Amazing Offer 

We were FORCED to make this “give-away” 
offer... for only by putting our recordings in your 
hands can we convince you how extraordinary their 
tonal quality is. Performed by internationally-re- 
nowned orchestras, conductors, and soloists. Cus- 
tom-pressed on the purest vinyl plastic. Reproduced 
with a fidelity of tone which encompasses the en- 
tire range of human hearing ...50 to 15,000 cycles! 
HOW CLUB OPERATES: As a trial member, you are 
not obligated to ever buy another record from us. 
You do, however, have the right to try — free of 
charge — any of the Society’s monthly selections 
which interest you. You receive prior notice of these. 
You pay nothing in advance. And you are not obli- 
gated to keep those you try . . . even after you have 
played them and read the interesting music notes “Music i 

*- . , usic in Your 
which accompany each selection. You pay only for FREE Home'' by 
those which—after having tried them—you decide Olin Downes 
you really want to own. And for these, you pay only =‘ Mail coupon at once to re- 
the low member's price of $1.50 per long-playing Sack tenn oF teu 
disc, embodying on the average about 40 minutes can music critics. A guide to 
of music by the great masters. A saving of about % eo gg a A ig oman Bn 


off the usual retail price! which come free with every 
selection. 




















Think how much beauty and se- 
senity these recondings will add to PS ae eS Se eee ee 
i ifli : The M . Dept. 621, 
your life—at a trifling cost. Think je Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. Dep 


slik ty eiieedal <dcllaaminen weenie all 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
cabal casis ory ALL 8 MASTERPIECES—$1.00 
dren will gain by having great music , : 
| wervdey . : Here is my dollar in complete payment; please send me 
as an everyday inspiration. ALL 8 of the masterpieces listed above and enroll me as a 
trial member. Send me notice of future selections which I 
may try for 5 days without cost or obligation. For those 
future 1.p. discs I decide to keep after I have tried them, I 
will pay only the special member’s price of $1.50 each, plus 
few cents shipping. I may cancel my trial membership at 


Mail Coupon Now 
We obviously cannot keep “hand- 
ing out” such magnificent long-play- 





| ing recordings indefinitely. Produc- any time. 

| tion capacity limits the membership 

| rolls; once filled the offer has to [CIR CTT ee Re at ORE RR. ROR EN Res 
| be withdrawn. So avoid disappoint- 

| ment. Rush coupon with a dollar to- He NN Re ee a oe ee ET TE I CD 
| day. The Musical Masterpiece Society, 

| TE chiseiniaotatindoebins State 
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Inc., Dept. 621, 43 West 61st 


In Canada address: 686 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 
Street, New York 23, N.Y. = 





















For Yourself, Sodality, Club or School 
Sell Amazing Value Catholic 
Greeting Card Assortment 





EXTRA MONEY! Show new 1955 

Birthday, Get Well, Easter, gift 

rapy ass’ts., novel home & gift 

tems. Big profits plus cash bonus 

Write today for FREE TRIAL. outfit 

{ Feature All Occasion assortments 

FREE Samples pproval. FREE illustrated Cata- 

Exclusive 1 1 Makin Guide Fund 
$1.00 Uo Pla FREE Surprise ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 153, Mass. 


Sta‘ ionery 
Decorated Notes 
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wghtfully acclaimed as 
America’s finest. De- 
signed and produced by 
skilled craftsmen, using 
only the highest quality materials 
available. Fidelis Rosaries can be 
obtained at better Jewelry, De part- 
ment and Religious Goods stores 
everywhere. 

ASK TO SEE A FIDELIS FIRST. 
F. WHITAKER CoO. 


50 Acepro Street, Proviwence, R. LI. 


IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 
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Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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SPAIN yy Sistas AFPREO 
Lindbergh Hanser”, 
Air Mail 
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Valuable Spanish Airmail pictures Lindbergh, his plane 
and the Statue ¢ Liberty! Giant imported collection also 
5 imperforates from hard-to-get dead country (value 
50c); GREECE AIRS—stunning set of 2 (value 30c); 
SO. RHQDES!IA—Cecil Rhodes Commems ; INDIA—Vic- 
tory pair; U.S.A.—$5 1931 issue; ISR 

Stag; plus hundreds of other fascinating stamps and sets 
from all over the world. Grand total of 315 all-different 
stamps—tegular $6.50 value—yours for only 25c to intro- 
dace our Bargain Approvals. Money back if not delighted. 
Included, FREE—‘‘Midget Encyclopedia of Stamps’’— 
plus Stamp Dictionary & Identifier. 


SEND 25¢ TODAY ASK FOR LOT FY-14 
ZENITH CO., 81 wittoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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and her writing. My congratulations like 
wise to you for having the foresight to 
recognize her worth. 

PHoMAS J. AUGUSTINI 
New York, N. Y. 

In view of the high caliber of the young 
lady, it is doubtful that either 
Our Holy the Blessed Virgin 
would mind the suggestion that perhaps 
Senior Miss (Colby) 
seeming 


Marrying Year. 


extremely 
Father or 
your is a bit confused 


in hei 1954 as the 


reference to 
ROBERTA SIMMONS 
GREYSTONE Park, N. ] 
I read your 
in the 


article “So I'm an Old Maid” 
Novembei THe Sicn. It 
reminded me of a poem we had in English: 


issue of 


St. Catherine 
Anonymous 
St. Catherine, St. Catherine, 
Oh, lend me thine aid, 
And grant that I never 
May die an old maid! 
\ husband, St. Catherine! 
\ good one, St. Catherine! 
But anvone better than 
St. Catherine! 
\ husband, St. 
Handsome, St 


no one, 


Catherine! 
Catherine! 


Rich, St. Catherine! 
Young, St. Catherine! 
Soon, St. Catherine! 


LoRA SULLIVAN 
SyRACUSE, N. Y. 


God's Blessing 


Ihe Battle of Schenectady” kept me up 
later than I had expected, but 
put the after 


who could 
down 
thrilling 

and 


magazine starting to 


read such a account of perse 


verance, fight, ultimate victory over 


God 


with 


such a persistent foe as Communism. 


this land of 


s surely blessing ours 
self-sacrificing priests and laymen, who are 
so willing to give all battle 


Satan and 


they have to 
his cohorts 
(Miss) CErceLiA SULLIVAN 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Handicapped 


Ihe stories, “Litthe Deaf Boy” and “Faith, 


Hope, and—Murphy and Connor,” are mat 
velous. There have been so many which 
deserve praise, but these are outstanding. 

I believe articles like “That's Pat” are 


doing much to help the public realize how 
these “‘angels” should be treated and helped. 

Mrs. JEAN LAUBACHER 
CANTON, OHIO 


Fad 


\t one time I had great respect for TH 


SIGN. My respect is at a low ebb at this 
moment, after reading an editorial in your 
last issue (Nov.) which compares the Co 


Operative Movement to a fad. 

The writer of 
the 
with its 


this editorial knows noth- 
Co-Operative Move- 
program of Adult 
Education and economic co-operation. 
This ignorance is appalling! 
Rev. G. E. 
DIRECTOR OF URBAN EDUCATION 
Sr. FRANCIS NAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Sypnry, N. S., CANADA 
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“Look here upon this picture .,.» 


The October number of your magazine 
had a story about Ann Boleyn (“Variations 


on a Theme”). The author should have 
taken up some walk in life other thay 
story writing. 

Do vou remember what Hilaire Belloc | 


said of Ann, what a portrait he painted? 
And he was looking at a portrait of her 
in all probability your story writer never 
saw one. ' 
“Bald above the eyes, lacking in brows, { 
and with a stupid but very obstinate mouth, 
flat chested, with a long, thin neck, not 
too upright a carriage, she has not left a 
word of wit or warmth or personality where. 
may remembered. What a 
wretched lanky pin on which to hang the 
destiny of the Christian world!” 
Mrs. Ropert KeLry 
Mary’s Home 


wm A 


by she be 





Moncron, N. B., CANADA 


Best Story 


“My Father’s First Son,” (Nov.) by Celso 
Carunungan, is the best short story I have 
ever read. I’ve been stories for 
thirty not merely that 


it is the one I like best of all, although 


reading 


vears. I do mean 





it is. I mean to say it is the best of those 
I have read and that excludes few. One [ 
sces reflections of the Nativity, Public Life, 


t. 
Celso Carunungan is fortunate in having 
Thank you for printing it, and 4 
my thanks, to the author. 

\/3c Epwarp J. CARVER 
AFB, Muss. 


and Passion in 


written it. 
I offer 


KEFSLER 


Miss Bove 


I resent Doran Hurley's final remarks in 
his review of Francis Gray Patton’s book, | 
Good Morning, Miss Dove, printed in the | 
November issue. I am a_ public school 
teacher, not experienced enough to qualify | 
as a Miss Dove, but with high classroom 
standards such as hers. I know of many } 


(both Catholic and non-Catholic) 
in public and private schools who are do- 
ing an excellent educating their 
charges to be well disciplined, clear-think- 
back- 
grounds (including the spelling, arithmetic, 


teachers 
job in 


ing individuals with good academic 


and penmanship which Mr. Hurley says | 
we've thrown out). 

Mr. Hurley's implication that secular 
education is not sincere is quite unfair. | 
Most teachers and administrators are per 
fectly sincere in their educational beliefs, 
and though we may sometimes disagree } 


with their methods and philosophy, we are 
doing a grave injustice to a much maligned 
profession in condemning their integrity. 

BABETTE R. HARPER 
GARDEN City, N. Y. 


Spiritual Thought 


I just want to express my thanks to you 
for the very beautiful Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B. 

They are an inspiration in these davs of 
strife and everyday They have 
helped me to understand the ways of Go 
and how He wants us to face life. Be*: 
a mother of three growing children an 
a wife is sometimes not an easy job and 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 


MACK-MILLER 


Specialists 


in 


Ecclesiastical Candles 


—— 


Seo 


Our reputation for quality of 
product is again reflected in 
the intelligent, responsible 


MACK-MILLER 


CANDLE CO., INC., 1701 N. Salinas St., Syracuse 1, New York 


New York + Chicago - Boston - New Orleans 


crowds... in the Sanctuary.. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 





service rendered by our representatives. 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
. as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 





baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 


for both sitting and kneeling. 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





ENGINEERED 


QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


IN FOLDING CHAIRS 











LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


often heartbreaking, yet with these Spiritual 
Thoughts for inspiration, you have helped 
me and others, I am sure, to forget them 


There is so much of the material com 
mercialized these days that we are apt to 
forget the soul’s needs. 

Mrs. L. F. Saitu | 
Deiroir, MICH. | 


To Our Rescue 


‘ 


selves by feeling the closeness of God jn | 
our home and the need for spiritual food . 


_ 


In regard to the letter of E. J. Vader, Jr, AR’ 


Washington, D. C., which appeared in Tui 
Sicn for November, 1954, I would wish to 
remark that no publication can be perfect 
and no publication can possibly cater to 
the diverse wants of its readers in every sub- 
ject which is presented in the magazine. | 
As far as Mr. Vader’s reference to the 
fiction stories as being “lousy,” does he not 
agree that the word is not in good descrip- 
tive 
j 
| 


form in this case? Webster describes 


the meaning of this slang word as “dis. 


gusting or contemptible.” IT know Mr. Vader \ 

did not mean this connotation to be put I 

on the fiction stories in THE SiGn, but does 

he not think it would be a charitable ges- ] 

ture when writing a letter of commenda 

tion or criticism to have the letter free of 

slangy phrases, particularly if it is a crit- 

icism of a literary nature? 
It is not in my realm of abilities to ex 

press an opinion concerning the fiction | ‘ 

stories in THe SiGn, as I usually read the | 

editorials, articles, and features first. 1 

am a Catholic lady and I therefore take 

exception to Mr. Vader’s appalling gen 

evality, “if our Catholic ladies find this 

type of fiction to their liking, let them buy — gy 

the women's magazines.”” Please, Mr. Vader 

do not glibly send all Catholic ladies to i 

buy “women’s magazines” without giving 


us credit for subscribing to a Catholic 


monthly without more reason in mind than [| 


to read the fiction. 
buy 


I am sure most women 
Tur SIGN for the sole purpose of keep 
ing themselves informed about 
Catholic the world, nation, 
community and also to have a guide in the 
excellent entertainment 

(Miss) 


current 
affairs in 


reviews presented 
Lucy T. MALZONI 


Miprorp, MAss. 


Guaranteed Wage 

It seems to me that E. F. Wiegand in his 
letter in the November issue of THr S16n 
requesting moral justification of a guar 


anteed annual wage has been misled by 
words. He evidently read “guaranteed an 
nual wage” when he should have read 


“guaranteed annual wage.” The time ele 
ment is unimportant. Mr. Wiegand should 
rather be required to give a moral justifica 
tion for his apparent idea that managers 
and presidents of corporations (and others) 
should get a guaranteed wage while the 
worker does not. It is true that a corpora 
tion manager may have more diverse and 
abundant talents for which he should nat- 
urally receive more remuneration, but that 


and | 


f 
' 
t 


{ 


' 
f 


é 


; 


| " 


his wage should be guaranteed and_ the . 


worker’s wage not guaranteed seems to me 
to be grossly unfair. 

Ricuarp L, NAGEL 
DAVENPORT, TOWA 
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Dear Mr. Dulles: 


O doubt you could call this an open Tetter, 

but I’d rather not, as I don’t like the term. 

Usually an open letter is written by someone 
who has a grouch on about someone or something 
and puts it in the papers for everybody to read. I 
don’t agree with everything you’ve done as Secre- 
tary of State, but in general I think you've done a 
very good job in very difficult circumstances. 

I don’t know how you feel about it, but you 
must be awfully tired of getting invitations from the 
Russians to have a conference. You know they're 
not sincere. You know they don’t want to settle any- 
thing. ‘They're just playing to the galleries. They're 
covering up their evil tracks. They want to sound 
off about how they’re a great, peace-loving people, 
always willing to sit down at a conference table to 
settle all difficulties, and we’re a bunch of wan 
mongers bent on starting World War IIL. 

You know even better than I do that, while Amer- 
icans laugh off this propaganda, there are a lot of 
people who listen to it and believe it. Just as a 
few samples, there are the Bevanites in England, 
the neutralists in France, the left-wing Socialists in 
Italy, the followers of Nehru in India, some of the 
Social Democrats in Western Germany, and a lot 
of ordinary people everywhere. ‘They swallow it 
crude, just as the Reds spoon it into them. 

Now, I hope you won't think I’m being funny 
when I say you ought to go in for this conference 
business and in a big way. I think you ought to 
come out for bigger and better conferences. Instead 
of sitting down there in Washington waiting for 
an invitation from the Reds, why not send them 
one? In fact, why not send them one every month 
or so? And when you send them the invitation, send 
one to all other nations so they'll all know how 
conference-minded you are. And release it to all 
the papers and news agencies so all the world will 
know how willing you are to sit down and talk 
to the Reds. 

Of course, you'll have to suggest something to 
talk about. Well, I can offer a lot of topics, and you 
can think up a great many more. 

As a starter, why not offer to discuss what’s hap- 
pened to the three Baltic States—Latvia, Estonia, 


and Lithuania? We still recognize them as inde- 


pendent democratic republics, but we haven't heard 
anything about them lately. 

And here are a few questions that ought to be 
raised. Are the satellite states really independent? 
Why do the Reds talk peace and then go out and 
shoot down our planes without warning and with- 
out provocation? What about the Siberian, slave- 
labor camps where upward of ten to fifteen million 
prisoners arc worked and frozen to death? We 
might even ask whether the people of Russia want 
their present rulers—or are they all enslaved? If 
they want peace, why do the Russians build up such 
a terrific military establishment—in aggressive 
weapons—that the rest of the world has to leave 
peaceful pursuits and arm itself in self-defense? 

I could go on and on, but why bother? You know 
the list of possible subjects better than I do. 

I know the Russians won't accept your invitations. 
But that isn’t the point. It really doesn’t matter if 
they don’t. We'll be stealing their propaganda fire 
away from them. We'll be putting them on the 
defense. We'll be showing them up before the rest 
of the world. We'll be getting some good out of the 
U.N., which the Reds have almost taken over as a 
propaganda medium. 


ND think of all the fun we'd have into the bar- 
gain. I'd just love to hear the answers they'd 
give to such invitations. Maybe they wouldn't 

even answer, but I’d get a chuckle anyway thinking 
of the squirming they'd do. 

So I conclude, Mr. Dulles, with the suggestion 
that you get right to work sending out the invita- 
tions. I think it might even be well to begin by 
announcing your complete conversion to the Red 
idea of bigger and better conferences. In fact, you 
might even declare that the new slogan for the 
State Department under your administration will 
be “Let’s Have a Conterence.” 

Sincerely yours, 


tell Fafeh Feder, 


oN ore 


| 
om 
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Kremlin leaders, doing double-take, have announced new 
friendly attitude toward Red Yugoslavia. Here, Tito inspects 
troops in portion of Trieste territory taken over by Yugos 
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IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


UROPEAN labor experts visiting here marvel at the 

absence of a class struggle in our labor movement. 

They note very little class consciousness in the Amer 

ican worker or union leader. 

Laher, Empleyer, There is no envy of the em 

ployer as such, nor any clesire 

and Friendship by labor to take over basic man- 

agement functions. Collective 

bargaining may be hard fought and sometimes lead to bitter 

strikes. But the general mood is one of rough friendliness 
and cordiality. . 

There is one great exception to this mood of respect and 
even cordiality. We refer to the line taken in some union 
papers and in speeches by some union leaders. By and 
large, cartoons in union house organs tend to portray the 
employer as a bloated, “money-bags” type ol individual. 
He appears to lack all social consciousness and to be a cruel 
exploiter of those under him. 

\ widely circulated comic strip, called “Union Maid,” 
carries this stereotype with monotonous regularity. It crops 
up frequently in union conventions. Labor officials, who 
most of the time look and act like any professional or busi 
ness man in the community, use these occasions for wild 
flights of oratory. 

Somewhat similar is the use of the stereotype in union 
attitudes toward politics. Liberals and labor leaders rarely 
hesitate to stamp the Republicans as the “party of reaction,” 
even though many of its responsible officials are amore liberal 
than the traditional Southern Democrat Those who wax 
indignant at stigmatizing one Party as “soft on Communism” 
do not hesitate to label another Party for views which have 
not prevailed there for two decades 


F these attitudes represented general views in the labor 


movement, we might respect their sincere utterance, 
whether or not we agreed with the conclusions. But they 
are not typical views of union 


leaders or workers. Most unton 


How About No 
Name-Calling? 


officials privately express friendly 
feelings toward employers as a 
group They are likewise con 
vinced that Republicans are a varied lot and that the Party 
has too much sense to do anything that would seriously harm 
workers in the United States. 

Phe time seems ripe for labor officials to harmonize then 
public utterances and their publications with the general 


maturity shown by the labor movement today The heads 
of the two major federations are very much concerned with 
public relations. “They want the nation to know that they 


are sober and responsible leaders, concerned with the general 
wellare as well as the narrow interests of the labor movement. 

But the general public, and many rank-and-file union 
members, do not always know these facts. “Too many of them 
learn about labor from the venomed pen of a well-known 
columnist. ‘They are prepared to suspect the worst, instead 
of believing the best, about union officials. 

Ihe American labor movement is one of the great social 
forces of our day. It has in fact, if not always in theory, 
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United Pre 
Polish Ballerina Krystina Bujnowska finds something to 
dance about in front of Paris’ Montmartre church after flee- 
ing Red Polish ballet group in Paris for French appearance 


ss photos 


institution. In certain areas of 


\merican 


a status as a major public 


our foreign policy, labor leaders have been as 


effective as our diplomats. They merit much credit for the 


progressive social legislation of recent decades. It is a 


tragedy that their work is often misunderstood because of a 
cultural lag which they could easily discard. 
last 


I Geneva, July, French diplomats insisted that 


Vietnamese stranded in Red territory must be pel 

mitted to migrate to the free half of their country. 

U.S. diplomats went along with 

; the French. Now Vietnamese, at- 
What America 


tempting to move south are 
Needs Mos - : ’ 
d fost being machine gunned by Com- 


munist troops to discourage 
matter? 


And the 


emigration. And what is France doing about the 
Nothing effective—at 
United States? Ditto. 


\t Panmunjom, United Nations diplomats required the 


least up to this writing. 


exchange of all prisoners desiring repatriation. But many 
\merican prisoners were not repatriated. Some have re- 
cently been sentenced to long terms in Red prisons. And 
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Zehnder Photo 
After five years of “house arrest’ in Red China, four Passion- 
ist missionaries are greeted by Most Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, 
C.P., and Very Rev. Ernest Welch, provincial, at Union City 


BOK. 


what initial reaction? Like that of the “paper 
tiger” which the Peiping Government accuses us of bein 


We protested. And we guaranteed them “no blockade.” 


Was our 


This is not a plea for war. It is rather a plea for a lon: 
The long would this 
When diplomats make international adjustments with th 


memory. memory serve us in way 
Reds in which both sides are required to assume responsibili 
ties, the long memory would immediately recall Vietnam 
and Korea and all the other sorry backtracking since World 
War II. 

It would remind us that the diplomats probably don't 
mean what they say. That the agreement in question will 
amount to nothing. That a few months will 
painful lucidity that the world is worse off for what has 


been done. More people will have joined the unhappy ranks 


show. with 


of those who have acquired new chains and new heartaches 

After having reminded ourselves of this familiar fact, we 
might remind the diplomats of it. This will save them th 
painful necessity of gurgling insincerely over a phantom 
triumph—a performance which must impose a severe strain 
on the conscience. 

Unless one wants to live in a fool’s paradise, there is a 
lot to be said for a long memory. It could be plausibly 


nominated as the thing America needs most. 


NLY God is surgeon enough to cut through all its 
layers of protective secrecy and inspect the naked 
core of the human conscience. We may not, therefore, 
glibly assign dead men to hell. 
Not even such a man as Andrei 
Vishinsky. We can, however, 
check his known history against 
the honor which pr 
vails among good men. By that test Vishinsky failed badly. 

We can think of no one who was so coldly contemptuous 
of justice and right. Yet we can think of no one who was 


The Faithful Andrei 
Dies in Harness 


code of 


so small and sniveling, despite his unquestioned virtuosity 
in evil. He fought brilliantly to defeat the advent of peac 
among men and to shock and walk on human sensibilities. 
But he was not a leader. He was not a man who stood 
on his own feet. He was a sycophant and a slave, obedient 
in a way to make obedience dreadful and disgusting. H¢ 
was loyal, but not as a man is loyal. He was loyal in a dog's 
Way, unquestioning of good or bad, right or wrong in his 
master. But, unlike a dog, he stood always ready to swap 
one master for That was his code. 
He was a lackey to the Czar, when the Czar was in power. 


a stronger one. 
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Released from prison after serving sentence, Alger Hiss comes 
home. Hiss still claims he’s innocent and promises “‘vindica- 
tion.” If he knows anything, he ought to be made to talk 


He was a lackey to every faction in the Red revolution which 
managed to force itself to the top. He was trusted by the 
men over him, presumably because he never aspired to the 
role of competitor. Slavery—luxurious slavery—was ambition 
enough for him. 

\s a result, he lived a safe, affluent life. He was a Red 
aristocrat by proletarian standards. He was a tame and 
handy tool by the standards of the bosses. 

But the very pliancy which made him safe made him also 
into 
the courts, confront his former friends, and prosecute them 
by dramatically lying to their face. Vishinsky did. It was a 
specialty of his. 

Stalin decreed that a frightened, hopeful world which 
planned a wonderful community of peaceful nations should 
be relentlessly thwarted and discouraged. But he declined to 


contemptible. Stalin, for instance, didn’t actually go 


be personal executioner of the U. N. The obliging Vishinsky 


did that. He was at it on November 22 when his heart 
blocked up and he died. 
Perhaps Vishinsky was an evil man only because he 


worked for evil bosses who wanted to be served by evil. 
In a surface way, he might have been a good man if he had 
worked for good bosses who wanted to be served by good. 
\s a man. 
even as an evil man, he was a pygmy. His evil did not glow 
of itself nor smell of itself. It was something that had rubbed 


In the art of vitriolic debate, he was a giant. 


off on him from the masters he served and never challenged. 

May God, with merciful irony, find a way to save him. 
May God grant him in eternity the peace which he fought 
so successfully against on earth. 


N December 1, Conservative Jews in the United States 


became bound by new religious laws regulating 


divorce. As a result, those disposed lightly to shed 
wives or husbands will find the 
process a much slower and stick- 


Divorce Opinion: - ; 
ier affain 


They 
will be required to appear be- 


than heretofore. 
Two Views 

fore a religious court and subject 
their case to arbitration. If they fail to accept the findings 
of the court, they will incur fines which may run _ into 
thousands of dollars. 

The Jewish faith permits divorce, as Our Lord Himself 
testified in His time. A Jew, consequently, can in good con- 
science divorce his partner for sufficient cause. This new 
law simply requires that the cause be authenticated by the 
court as sufficient. There is nothing surprising about it. 
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Among the trappings of freedom are the quirks of election 
campaigns. In Berlin, this “human fly” climbs building to 
attract votes for Christian Democrats. People are funny! 


It reminds us, however, of a much more puzzling attitude 
toward divorce which was reported last fall from an Anglican 
Church weekly. It was an editorial to the effect that British 
divorce laws should be tightened. A second divorce, declared 
the writer, should be made harder than the first. A third 
should be impossible. 

To us this position seems much less logical than the Jewish 
one. A Jewish officially that 


divorce is within the law of God, can quite reasonably talk 


religious body, believing 


about it in terms of mere moderation. A Christian religious 
body, for whom divorce is entirely outlawed by God, appears 
strange in the role of a pleader for moderation. 

There is no evidence in Christian sources to the effect 
that divorcing once is all right, but twice is open to suspicion, 
and three times is intolerable. ries 

A marathon marrier like 
reasonably challenge Canterbury on the matter. 
God did permit the ancient 


Manville might very 
After all, 
Our Lord 
changed that and forbade divorce. But—Mr. Manville might 
ask—where did God ever reveal that two is the limit? Or 
ten, for that matter? 

Isn’t the Anglican writer being very arbitrary? 


Tommy 


Jews to divorce. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Senator Ellender, returning from visit to Israel, said there 


won't be peace there until Arab refugees can return to 
their homes. This is a matter of ordinary human justice 





Johannes Strydom, right, has succeeded Daniel Malan, left, 


as South African prime minister. Race tensions will remain 


high, since Strydom is an even stronger racist than Malan 





United Press photos 
France’s new drive against alcoholism has aroused French- 
men’s feelings. Signs in cafes warn: “Alcohol kills slow- 
ly.”” Retort some Frenchmen: “So who’s in a hurry to die?” 
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Views in Brief 


Our Concern. Several thousand Catholic Vietnamese, fle. 
ing the Vietminh Communists, were stranded on a sand by 
while the tide chewed away its edges. When French ships 
darted in to rescue them, the Vietminh threatened to open} 
fire if more rescues were attempted. This is a reminder 
the many sufferings of these, and other, people. We cap. 
not be unconcerned; we should not be forgetful. Pe 
Maydieu wrote recently in Cross Currents: “To shut ow 
selves off from the effort and suffering of humanity is ¢ 
shut ourselves off from part of Christ’s discourse, and jy 
such a fashion that one risks being made a stranger to Hj 
United 
with 


with them in Christ, we 


them in 


whole preaching.” suffer 


united charity, we must pra 


earnestly for them. 


with them; 


The Human Side. 
national smile week and a laugh week. Trivial though 
reflects the crudity of much advertising and is 
warning that perhaps we are acting more like machines tha 
The poy that should have 


not be expressed by smiling or laughing; should it nee 


Promotion agents are announcing 





seems, il 


human beings. Christians 


needt 
no? 
to break out in a smile. Certainly a 


a reminde) smile wee } 


will not make people happy, any more than peanut wee 
But that we should = 


indicate that we are not 


should be of the joy that fills our life 


will make them peanut addicts. 
to be 
vitally 


reminded to smile may 


aware as we 


Li'l Abner. The good that can be done by alert and z — 
readers and the Catholic press was shown recently in a comi 
strip. \ Catholic 
the popular L7’] 


strongly 
\rtist 
you for this reprimand, sing 


papel 


lbner. 


criticized a sequence ii 
\l Capp replied: “I 


e this is a valuable guide to me. 


thank 


Here is an example of what Catholics can do by refusing t 
And to Mr. Capp 


accept anything passively a bow. 
The Layman Today—I.. Has the Catholi 
fulfilling the vocation lo which he has ber n called by rece? 


Popes to “restore all things in Christ” as lay apostles? TI ) 


layman bee 


this mrust be mn the 


there are a large number of 


answer to question negalive. Tru 


individuals who have given u 
. } 
stintingly of themselves in this cause, but the movement tol 


re-Christianize our secular society has not reached any mas 


proportions and the actual results are only a small indication 
of what could be 
‘ 


The Today—Ii. Lhe the laity t 
respond wholeheartedly to the Pope’s call is the result 0 
the 


done if all laymen joined in the effort. 


Layman failure of 


failure by them to meet the personal and. social chal 
What 


code pandering to the lowest instincts of 


lenges of our time. does the world offer? .\ persona 


the individual} 
that has resulted in countless injustices 


Following from. the 


and a social code 


practice of these codes is a personal | 


and social restlessness that is without parallel in history} 
and which only underscores the fact that our hearts will be 
restless until they rest in Christ. What greater challeng 
could there be than this? That we have not succeeded i 


meeting it is testimony not of the world’s indifference but 
of our own. 


The Layman Today—IIl. “Lord, to whom shall we & 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ These words of th 
apostle Peter sum up the dilemma of the laity today. W 
are Christians, even tf indifferent ones, and we can neve 
be satisfied with anything less than Christ, anything les 
than a thoroughly Christian society. Only by being wx 
nesses to Christ in every area of life will we be content 
only if we do will the world’s thirst for Christ be satiated 


This ts the challenge. What are vou doing about it? 
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HELP FOR 


Retarded 


These are the children who are truly alone. Can they 
be helped and serve their community? 


a heartening story of what some parents are doing 


N the crib lay a handsome boy, about 
two. The night light was on, and it 
shone dimly on a Bible, open on the 

tuble next to the bed. 

But those were the only signs of peace 
and happiness in the house, because in 
the living room a shattering argument 
progress. It was nothing new; 
there had been many like it in the past 
several months. 


was in 


The wife was almost a nervous wreck, 
her husband refused even to dis- 
He had gotten the 
point of threatening to leave home for 
good and once even talked of suicide. 

such a short time had 
passed since they told themselves there 


and 


cuss the baby. to 


It seemed 


was no happier couple in the world— 
their life’s dream had fulfilled 
when their son was born, after six long 


been 


years of waiting and planning. 

Their plans were more thorough than 
most young married 
they wanted to make absolutely certain 
child of theirs never would want. 
So they scrimped to pay off as much of 


people, because 


any 


the mortgage as possible and, the day 
the boy was born, opened a college bank 
account for him. 

Then, a few months later, their world 
fell apart. The boy, said their doctor, 
never would leave a crib. He wouldn't 
walk, talk, see, or hear. He 
mentally retarded. 

This was not the fault of either the 
mother or father, but, as happens so 
often in tragic cases such as this, they 
knew no way out other than to use the 
pointing finger of blame. Although they 
were churchgoers, neither remembered 
the significance of Jesus’ words in Mat- 
thew, “I say to you, as long as you did 
it to one of these my least brethren, you 
\lid it to Me.” 

They had read it in their Bible, but 
it was so easy to forget. 

\t first, of course, they had refused to 


was born 
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by HARRY PRESS 



















































Here is 


Stacking blocks is more than just a 
game for this 5-year-old boy. He 
begins to see how things go together 


believe their doctor and went to several 


others. The story was the same, and 
uow they had sunk into their private 
world of despair. But publicly the 


mother proudly pushed her baby car- 
riage in the sun and told her friends, 
“There’s nothing the matter with him— 
he’s all right.” The neighbors, more dis- 
cerning and lacking the self-imposed 
film which glazed the 
wondered. 

They wondered because he 
like the other two-year-olds in 
borhood. And though externally 
he looked perfectly normal, the brain 
injury, which had made him what he 


mother’s eyes, 
didn’t act 
the neigh- 
even 


was, still was present, inescapably sear- 
ing the mother’s heart. 
And the handsome 
no wrong, 


who could 
tearing the once- 
happy family apart. Or was he? More 
accurately, they were tearing themselves 
apart, through ignorance. 


son, 


do was 


This story, which happened in San 
Francisco, could happen anywhere. And 
what happened next to this family isn’t 
unique. The mother, seemingly at the 
end her mental rope, went to see 
Mrs. Helen Herrick, a psychiatric social- 
worker with the California Department 
of Mental Hygiene, whose job is to aid 


With patience and encouragement his 
is aroused. His pride of 


interest is 
achievement is the teacher’s reward 


of 


parents of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. 
“My husband has built a wall around 
himself to keep the pain out,” the wife 
said, “but all he’s doing is keeping help 
out and the pain in.” 
And the wife learned from Mrs. Her- 
rick, much to her surprise, that her re- 
fusal to admit publicly that her son was 
mentally retarded was just as 
it was the same kind of wall. 
“We're so alone,” the wife. 
“You're alone,” replied Mrs. 
Herrick. “There are dozens and dozens 
of parents like you.” 


serious; 
said 


not 


Up to that moment, the wife had be- 
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Youngsters respond quickly and happily 


son’s condition was the only 


kind 


It was in this manner 


lieved het 
illness of its anywhere. 


that the young 


couple learned of Aid Retarded Chil 
dren, Inc., a San Francisco parents’ 
group afhliated with the National Asso 
ciation for Retarded Children. With 


Mrs. Herrick to help her make the first 
back 


went to a 


big step into the world of fact 


the wife 
later 


meeting and much 
was able to persuade her husband 
to go. 

It was an eye-opener to both, just as 
similat United 


discoveries all over the 


States have been the lifesaver for many 
families. 

For although there is no known cure 
for mental retardation, there is help 
available, if parents only will learn to 
help each other through parents’ groups 
Many after that first painful 
appearance in public, the wife told Mrs. 
Herrick: 


“Nothing can be done for our child 


months 


but maybe something can be done for 


someone else. We're very interested in 
research to get at the 


problem. 


bottom of this 


Maybe our lives won't be 
futile or hopeless, if we can help others 
avoid the same troubles we’ve had.” 
As these parents discovered, the first 
step in solving the problem of mental 
retardation is to admit its existence. 
Until this is done, no power on earth 
can help a family return to normality. 


And, if the mother and father refuse to 
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take this 


rapidly. 


step, the problems multiply 


This grim picture can be avoided 


That there is no single answer, but 
many, is due to the vitally important 
fact about mental retardation that each 
retarded child is an individual, with 
individual problems. As Sister Mary 


Theodore, assistant superintendent of 
St. Coletta’s . School for 
Children in Jefferson, Wisconsin, wrot 


Ex eptional 


recently 


“God's goodness to the afflicted sets a 


pattern for his followers. Every child 
has within him an_= immortal spirit 
formed after the image of God by a di 


rect creative act. This combination of 
soul and body entitles a handicapped 
child to the individual regard merited 
by the dignity of a human being.” 

Ignorance or despair in the training 
and teaching of the terribly afflicted is 
nothing new. When Jesus was in Beth 
any and a woman poured precious oint 
ment on His head, the indignant dis 
ciples said, “To what purpose is this 
this might have been sold 
for much and given to the poor.” 

Rev. E. H. Behrmann, Director of Spe- 
cial 


waste? For 


Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, is indignant in the opposite 
direction, when he says: 

“In like manner, it is painfully disap- 
pointing to hear short-sighted educators 
object: Why waste good money, needed 


Education for the 


classroom space, and invaluable religi 





to music and a rhythm band, and they learn to concentrate 
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Catholic education and society can ex-{. 
insa 


pect only 
“The The 


tion of the handicapped does ton the } 


a meager return? ; 
Sy dist 
twolold. 


answer Is ecluca- 


ee yea 


school population in general what hos | 
pitals do for the public health in gen | 
eral. Special education is preventative 
medicine in the sense that grave educa- 
tional ills are prevented from affecting | 
the general school population by remoyv- 
ing a failing, frustrated child from an | 
unhappy school environment, thus free 
ing the child, the teacher, the normal | 
class from an otherwise hopeless aie 
tion. . 
“The second reason is that the key ol 
Catholic education is the supernatural, 
and the core lesson of Christianity con- 
sists of recognizing the equation that 
exists between love of God and love ol 
neighbor, expressed in personal aie 


INCE 1848, when the first school | 
S for retarded children was opened } 
in Massachusetts, there have been many | 
state, private, 
established. 

But it 1945 that § 
the big impetus in parents’ groups has | 
under way. 
measurable in 


and public day _" 


has been only since 


been Their value is im, 
impressing upon State} 
legislatures and local school boards thé 
need for special classes and helping in 
getting them started; in establishing | 
nurseries and sheltered workshops for ! 
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ae rejection alone may be enough 


their own children; and, most impor- 
tant, in helping parents “in hiding” 
realize that their problem is shared by 
thousands. 

Despite all this activity, experts such 
as Walter Jacob, director of The Train- 
ming School at Vineland, J., estimate 
that of the 750,000 school-age, mentally 
retarded children, only about 15 
cent are receiving the instruction 
need. 

No one knows exactly how many 
mentally retarded persons there are. 
Authorities conservatively estimate the 
total at 1 to 3 per cent of the population 
and generally use the 1 per cent figure. 
Whatever the number—and granted that 
the severely mentally retarded child 
presents problems which of necessity can 
be met only through institutional care 
—the fact remains that, for most, their 
care and training are the privilege and 
responsibility of the home and com- 
munity. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, pediatrician for 
the big Sonoma State Home for men- 
tally retarded in California and a mem- 
ber of the pediatrics faculty at Uni- 
versity of California Medical School, 
points out that a person with a mental 
injury “often will have a physical in- 
jury, 


per 
they 





and these two situations together 
may cause psychological trouble.” And 
to cause a mentally retarded child to go 


insane. Some people, in fact, fail to 
distinguish between the two conditions. 
Dr. Nelson says, 
between a_ retarded 
that the 
able to fit 


latter 


But, 
ence 


“a major differ- 
and insane 
former quite often 
into the community, 
cant.” 


person is 
will be 
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An older boy builds a doghouse. He acquired 
confidence and skill in a sheltered workshop 






That these children can become valu- 
able community assets is the major sell- 
ing point of parent groups and schools 
for the mentally retarded. Each such 
child has trainable ability within his 
own limits, and if he is given the oppor- 
unity to learn, he can do so. Given 
parental acceptance, an opportunity to 
learn, and, of great importance, com- 
munity understanding, he can realize his 
potential and become a productive citi- 
zen in his own right. 

Nevertheless, more and more today 
there is help for the retarded child. 

“Only a few years ago,” says Dr. M. E. 
Porter, Sonoma’s superintendent, “a 
retarded child was a family curse, and 
everyone—including the —parents—as- 
sumed there was something wrong with 
the family. They would hide him and 
try to forget him. Tensions grew. Then, 
from this negative situation, the growth 
of parent groups changed the picture, 
and this is a very important mental 
health factor, because an entire neigh- 
borhood can be affected by personal ten- 
sions which are present in a few fam- 
ilies.” ‘ 
have been founded, 
and the seemingly unbearable feeling of 
being alone, when shared with other 
mothers, often disappears completely. 

“Sheltered workshops,” such as the 
The Association for 
the Help of Ret: irded Children in New 
York, have proven 
cessful. 

It gives 


Nursery schools 


one sponsored by 


tremendously — suc- 


its “employees” work to do 


and pays them; perhaps more impor- 
tant, it is a therapeutic and spiritual 
center, because the mentally retarded 


learn that they, too, can do things. The 
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A small child concentrates on a new pleasure. Many parents of 
mentally retarded children don’t realize their children can learn 


jobs are easy, 
cial flowers, 
by machine, 
cases. 

In Cincinnati, the occupational train- 
ing center sponsored by Goodwill Indus- 
tries in co-operation with the Hamilton 
County Council for the Retarded Child 
has its employees packaging phonograph 
records, stuffing envelopes, 
ing strings in baggage tags. 

Simple things? Yes, but as Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Boggs, chairman of the National 
Association for Retarded Children’s edu- 
cational committee, 


such as assembling artifi- 
setting rhinestones in felt 
making wallets and key 


and _insert- 


Says, it is “a positive 


philosophy toward the retarded and 
toward their right to achieve the satisfy- 
ing and useful life of which they are 
capable.” 

all this theory, or does it actually 


help the mentally retarded? 
to an instructor in 


Listen 


one _ sheltered 

workshop, watching a 22-year-old boy 

meticulously prepare a pile of news- 
papers for bundling and later sale: 

“In Jack’s year here, he’s found a 

completely new life. He has a convul 

sive movement which causes him to 


lean over most of the time. His speaking 





Was erratic or nonexistent. He’s neve1 
been away from here before. He has 
no future aside from here. But he 
has gone through an amazing trans- 
formation. He is absolutely relaxed, 
as long as he works. He is our top pro- 
ducer, just like a machine. He speaks 


quietly and a controlled voice.” 
Jack is one who has been given an op- 
portunity and trained to the limits of 
his ability. Instead of skeleton 
full- 


being a 
now is a 


in his family’s closet, he 














fledged member of that family, and his 
parents are living normal lives for the 
first time in nearly 

The solution for John P. Frank, as he 
wrote in his moving documentary, “My 
Son’s Life” institution. Mr. 
Frank, a Jew, was told by his doctor, a 
Protestant, to choose a Catholic home: 
“It takes the patience of an angel to care 
the mentally defective. The Sisters 
are more likely to have it than anyone 
else. Your own peace of mind will be 
greater if your child’s care is entrusted to 
someone who sincerely believes that the 
spirit of God is in that child and who 
regards her own task not as a job to be 
gotten over with but as a duty done in a 


two decades. 


Was an 


for 


great cause.” 

St. Rita’s home 
ducted by the Felician 
liamsville, New York, 
tor the Franks. It is 
Catholic facilities for the mentally handi- 
capped, and early in 1954 the National 
Catholic Educational Association, realiz- 
ing the increased need, as well as in- 
creased lay understanding in this field, 
established a new Department of Spe- 
cial Education to help co-ordinate activ- 
ities and teaching techniques. 


T. Rita’s and other public and pri- 
vate homes like it simply aren't big 
enough to handle the tremendous load. 


Sister Mary Sebastian of St. Rita’s phi- 
losophizes about the need for expansion 


for con- 
Wil- 


answer 


Children, 
Sisters, in 
the 
one of 


Was 
seventeen 


of understanding and facilities in these 
words: 
“Has the 
and production which characterizes the 
Twentieth Century sucked at the roots 
of true Christian charity? The answer 
is very simple. There are so many more 


zeal for results, efficiency, 


A mentally retarded child can learn to 
play and enjoy life in his own limits 
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important Catholic works to be under- 
taken. First the teaching, hospital care, 
orphanages, care of delinquents, summer 
for the under-privileged and 
crippled children, care of the blind, the 
And charity must be stretched 
where it will do most good. All these 
arguments are hardly consoling to the 
parents of these mentally retarded 
children, who are expected to practice 
heroic virtue. These, their children, are 
they not the temples of God?” 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, in a sermon delivered at the re- 
cent dedication of a new chapel at St. 
Coletta’s School, put it this way: 


camps 


deaf. 


‘ I is fair to the best index to 

| the civilization of a community is 
what is done for ‘exceptional’ children, 
for they are unusually least in so many 
ways; least in years, least in endowments, 
least in privileges; least in all the things 
people covet for their children. We do 
not meet in a forum to argue, to ques- 


Say 


tion or dispute God’s ways, nor in a 
clinic only to analyze and lament our 
problems. We meet to dedicate a beauti- 
ful chapel, a tribute of love to our lov- 
ing God, Him whose mighty works are 
done by the least of us who try to be 
good to His least ‘exceptional’ ones.” 

The Rt. Rev. J. W. Feider, chaplain 
at St. Coletta’s, describes the mentally 
retarded as “the most probable saints 
of God,” with “an understanding sufh- 
cient to love but hardly enough to 
hate.” 

And Sister Mary Theodore, describing 
the value of group parent-teacher con- 
ferences, points up the importance of 
the spiritual training. “These children, 
with their simple, childlike faith, and 
innocent lives, have a unique vocation,” 
she writes. ““They can make up to God 
for people who do not use their intelli- 
gence in keeping with His will or who 
actively rob Him of the glory which is 
His due.” 

And, she says, it is tremendously im- 
portant for the mentally retarded child 
that parents and teachers alike “give 
more attention to the child's assets and 
less to his deficiencies—face the facts and 
take the child as he is.” 

Parents who are overly severe or too 
lenient will harm a child, she writes. 
They must ““keep conflict and frustra- 
tion at a minimum; there will always be 
enough of it.’” One eleven-year-old boy, 
brought to St. Coletta’s by his mother, 
could not put on any piece of his own 
clothing, because she had done every- 
thing for him. The lowest grade mongo- 
loid in the group, showing the results 
of training, taught him how to put on 
his coat. Another newly-admitted boy 
refused to do anything, saying “My 
mother says I can’t do that because I’m 
backward.” 





Can the mentally retarded child jy 
cured? Not until research determing 
the cause of mental retardation. Is ther 
hope for him? Hope, strength, and coy. 
age are present in abundant quantitig 

“The nationwide parent movement” 
writes Sister Mary Theodore, “is appa 
ently the strongest assurance that mor 
end better services will be provided fo 
exceptional children.” 

It isn’t an easy task for these moth 
ers and fathers. In San Francisco it was 
only after eighteen months’ hard wor 
that Aid Retarded Children, Inc., wa 
able to establish a nursery school, and 
it took almost every penny of the group's 
$500 bank account to do it. 

In Syracuse, the Onondaga Co 
Chapter of the Association for the Help 
of Retarded Children, Inc., develo 
such a big program that its two r 
were far too small. After a six-mon 
fruitless hunt, including the paroe 
schools, Jewish Community Center, a 
Protestant Sunday schools, the par 
were ready to give up. 

Frank C. McCarthy, a Catholic 
is president of the nondenominatio 
group, asked his wife to go to churd 
and pray. He smiles now at the evid 
power of prayer, for in just a few da 
the May Memorial Unitarian Churd 
solved the housing problem with an 
offer of the use of six rooms. 


























, 
But, McCarthy emphasizes, schools are 
only part of the story. “Parent of are 
tarded -child myself, I know that only 
the love of both parents for the child iw 
all the time he spends at home can give 
him the real emotional stability he 9 
much needs.” 


¥ these parent groups are mother | 
and fathers who have found that to 

suffer in silence is to prevent forever a 
solution. Now, facing the light, they 
know that some day, although perhaps 
not for their children, research will find 
the answer. 

Meanwhile, as one mother explains 
“The point we are trying to make is that 
the retarded child is not a problem of 
diagnosis, but a problem of social a 
ceptance, by his family and by the 
community. The fact of his retardation 
is not nearly so important as the feck 











































ing about that fact in those around 
him.” 
Pearl Buck once called them “the 





children who are truly alone.” All over 
the nation parents and teachers are joilt 
ing in the job of disproving this phrast, 
and, with community help, “the least of 
these” won’t be alone. 









HARRY PRESS, newspaper reporter and free 
lance writer, received his A.B. in Journalism 3 
from Stanford University. ‘ 










THE SIGH 





City Boy— 


e The contrasts between life in 
the city and in the country are 
many and great. Perhaps the 
best reflection of these contrasts 
are the lives of the city’s and the 
country’s children. 


Thirteen-year-old Johnny Col- 
mar is a typical city boy. One of 
two children in a lower middle- 
class family, Johnny is robust, 
aggressive, playful, but shares 
few of the responsibilities of his 

country cousin. Except for 
a school, his day is a round of 
* games, boyish cutting-up, or just 
“hanging around with the gang.” 
He indulges in his games with 
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C an abandon just this side of 
; frenzy, for only in this way can 
he expend his tremendous ener- 

wt, 










gies in the overcrowded, traffic- 
FUN FOR A‘CITY BOY ridden environs of New York’s 
is found in highly Gompeti- West Side. 
tive games like punch ball 
which use up energy quickly 


SIGN PICTURE STORY 


1 give 
he % FUN FOR COUNTRY BOY 
is almost anything he does, 
even work. Close to nature, 
rthers he shores nature's joys Co t 3 
lat to un ry oy 
ver a 
they 


rhaps ee A" 7; —: = e North Easton, Mass., is the 
ne) “vg ; : es home of twelve-year-old David 
Smith. Though David’s father 
is not a full-time farmer, David 
is a full-time farm boy. Before 
school, he feeds the family’s six 
horses and twelve cows and does 
the milking as well. Unlike his 
opposite number in the city, 
David takes readily to his 
chores. Despite occasional boyish 
grumbling, he finds them fun. 
More relaxed and _ responsible 
than most city boys, David is not 
as aggressive but thrives in the 
warm security of a close family 
group. Outside acquaintances 
are few, and he has only one 
steady playmate. But his friend- 
ship for him is deep and should 
last a lifetime. 
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Johnny’s Gang: In the tribal life of the gang, the city boy finds his fun, security, and raison d’etre 


“The Gang” is the basis of the social life 


of the city boy. In it he finds status and friendship 


REAL ESTATE 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
au 
oun TT OA 


wees 


Leadership of the gang is Johnny's in- 
surance against becoming an outcast 


The nearest most New York boys get to 
the country is a trip to Central Park 
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City Boy— 


ein “the gang,” Johnny Colmar 
finds his outlets for the social side of 
his nature. Based on the geographi- 
cal unit of the city block, the gang 
rules supreme over this unit in all 
its activities. “To become an outcast 
from the gang is the worst thing that 
can happen to a city boy; but 
Johnny is insured against this by 
being one of the leaders of his gang 
on the block just off Tenth Avenue 
on New York’s Fifty-First Street. In 
numbers, Johnny’s gang is large, but 
there are few friendships that run 
very deep. The loyalty is to the 
group not to individuals in it. The 
gang has a herd-like quality, but it 
also has advantages, for in it the 
child finds something of the security 
he needs and is often denied by the 
coldness of life in the canyons that 
are a big city’s streets. 
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Racing his best pal across a 

har Cracking through the crisp wind 
of on a racing plow horse is thrill 
hi- | enough to catch the imagination of 
ing | any boy. For the city boy, such 
all things are strictly fantasies in one’s 
ast | sleep, as far away from reality as a 
hat | rocket trip to the moon. But for 
but David Smith, they are pleasures 
by regularly indulged in whenever boy- 
ang | ish bravado demands expression. To 
nue } him, nature is a playground as well 
In } asa workshop and a milieu in which 
but his life is immersed. Nature is what 
run | he breathes and eats and sees and 
the smells, and it is nature he shares 
Phe } with his friends. Unlike the city 
it! } boy, he knows not the terror of the 
the gang, nor its satisfactions. But if 
THY gBenature isolates him from the ac- 
the quaintance of large numbers of com- 
that 


rades his own age, it makes up for 
this by giving him freedom, the 
freedom of a child of God. 
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field is an ordinary expression of boyish bravado for country boy David 


Freedom of the wide-open spaces is the spark 


for the country boy’s joyous abandonment to nature 





For a farm boy, nature is more than a 
workshop; it is the source of freedom 


Work and play mingle together in David's 
life. How many city boys drive tractors? 








City Boy— 


e Evenings for Johnny Colmar are 
spent doing homework or lolling on 
the floor before the television set. 
His only companionship during 
these hours is his younger brother, 
for his father, a long-distance truck 
driver, sees him only twice a week 


and his mother is busy about the 
household chores. Like most city 
boys, Johnny has few jobs around 
their small, three-room railroad flat 
—he’d only get in the way in the 
apartment’s small working space. 
Evening is merely a restless anti- 
climax to a day of play and school in 
the company of his buddies—a time 
to be spent in anticipation of to- 
morrow’s adventures with the gang. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
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Country cor] : 


e@ David Smith’s family, like other} 
in rural America, has not yet suc 
cumbed to the atomistic forces that as, 
plague the city family. Recreation] eye, 
social life, work are not areas in} fore 
which each individual fends [oi] the 
himself, but matters to be decided} and 
and carried out together. ‘The Pet 
recognition and security that cit} aw: 
boys get only partly at home ané 
partly from membership in_ the 
gang, David Smith receives entirel) 
at home. Even at his young age 
he is a contributing as well as : 
dependent member of his familj 
Whether this means that David} 
Smith will eventually become : 
more responsible citizen and | 
more loving parent than Johnn\ 
Colmar is hard to predict. Whether 


he is a happier boy right now & 
impossible to say. What do you 


think? r 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month , 








© all the ,apostles, St. Peter is 


perhaps the most loved. Very likely 
he has won our love more than the 
others because he has seemed to us to 
be more human. There may be a little 
conceit in our attachment to Peter. Pos- 
sibly we love him more because we see 
so much of ourselves in him. Peter had 
many faults and failings which we 
recognize as our own. We cannot help 
taking a secret delight in this, for if 
Peter became a saint in spite of his 
faults, then there is some chance for us. 

Like all of us, Peter was a mixture 
of the great and the small. He was a 
man of great loves and little fears, 
strong in word and weak in action, 
wavering between resoluteness and timid- 
ity. The big challenges he seemed to 
take in his stride. It was the little things 
that made a coward of him. At one 
moment he was advancing, sword in 
hand, on a cohort of Roman soldiers, 
at another floundering in confusion on 
being questioned by a serving girl. 

Peter was almost incapable of being 
insincere. He meant every word he said, 
every deed he did. But his sincerity was 
forever getting him into trouble. It had 
the defect of being somewhat explosive 
and impetuous. Because of his sincerity 
Peter never did things by halves. He 
always went all the way, even if it was 
the wrong way. 

When Our Lord wanted to wash his 
feet, Peter refused to permit Him. Peter 
was honestly trying to be humble. To 
Our Lord kneeling at his feet, Peter 
said, “I will never let you wash my 
feet.” Our Lord replied, “If I do not 
wash you, you will have no part with 
me.” Then Peter went to the other 
extreme. “Lord not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head.” Now 
washing just the feet was not enough 
for him. He wanted Our Lord to bathe 
him. 

Peter was intensély interested in Our 
Lord and in all those who loved Him. 
His interest developed into curiosity, 
and Our Lord had to tell him to mind 
his own business. After the Resurrection, 
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Peter the Apostle 
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He told Peter that he would die as had 
his Master, a martyr. St. John was stand- 
ing near at the time, and since Our 
Lord was evidently in the mood for re- 
vealing the future, Peter decided to get 
a little information on the fate of his 
friend. Pointing to John, he asked, “And 
what of him?” Poor Peter had not 
learned, not even at this late date. Our 
Lord found it necessary to be firm once 
again, and answered, “What is it to 
your” 


ETER was sure of himself, very 

likely too sure. He never learned to 
recognize his own weakness. What was 
begun with boldness was quite often 
brought to a fainthearted end. His cour- 
age had a way of falling short of his gen- 
erosity. When Our Lord appeared, walk- 
ing on the water near the boat in which 
the twelve were sailing, Peter got a bright 
idea. He was going to show Our Lord 
how much he loved and trusted Him. 
Though there was a raging storm, 
Peter asked Our Lord to let him come 
to Him walking on the water. Peter 
stepped out of the boat. As he ap- 
proached Our Lord, the fury of the 
storm put terror in his heart. The ex- 
perienced fisherman from Capharnaum 
had never traveled the water in this 
fashion. It was his experience as a 
fisherman that detrayed him. When he 
asked Our Lord to let him walk on the 
water, he was the enthusiast. the leader 
of the apostles. Now ‘he was just Peter 
the fisherman. And he was afraid. As 
he began to sink, he heard Our Lord 
say, “Oh, you of little faith. Why did 
you doubt me?” 

Peter loved Our Lord freely, without 
self-consciousness or calculation. One 
day Our Lord appeared on the shore 
while the apostles were fishing about 
100 yauds away. When they at last recog- 
nized Him, Peter would not wait with 
the others until anchor had_ been 
weighed and the boat rowed to shore. 
He threw himself into the water, clothes 
and all, and swam to shore. Peter 
thought with his heart rather than with 





his head. But this we must say for him— 
he loved. It was a great, blundering 
love, awkward, forward, almost un- 
thinking, but it was real love. 
Though his love for Our Lord was 
great, Peter usually took care of Peter. 
sehind the bold affirmation and _ be- 
neath the generous outburst lay just 
enough concern for his own welfare to 
make the affirmation boomerang and 
the outburst end in a plea for help. 
Peter, who had said “Lord, I am ready 
to go with you both to prison and to 
death,” needed much less than the 
threat of iron bars or a cross to make 
him forget his protestations of undy- 
ing devotion. One of the serving girls 
in the house of the high priest threw 
him into panic by asking “Are you not 
also one of this Man’s disciples?’ Peter 
was surprised into his first denial. “I 
do not know the Man.” The other two 
denials were given in such fear of dis- 
covery that it was not until the cock 
crew that he woke up to a terrifying 
fact—he had just denied Our Lord. 


OTHING endear’s Peter to us so 

much as his words, “You know all 
things, Lord. You know that I love you.” 
It was after his triple denial, and he 
was a far wiser man. In earlier days, 
Peter would have punctuated his avowal 
with emphatic gestures, broad and im- 
patient. But now when Our Lord asks, 
“Do you love me more than these others 
love me?” Peter knows that great loves 
can be weak loves. It must have been 
with lowered eyes, quiet hands, and a 
subdued voice that Peter spoke the 
noblest act of love uttered by man: 
“You know all things, Lord. You know 
that I love you.” 

This is Peter. Impetuous Peter, un- 
predictable, overeager, sincere to the 
very core but not without a touch of 
bravado, sure of himself yet fearful, 
generous in his love yet failing in that 
love because it thought itself self- 
sufficient. This is Peter who was curious. 
Peter who acted first and thought after- 
ward. Peter who was completely himself. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY S. HARTMAN 


OW and again the moonlight faded up a lattice 0! 
light on the floor of the sacristy. Through the ope! 


upper section of one of the two windows the garde! 


airs of autumn entered. From a distance came the sounds 0 
the evening activities of the little town. 

Into the silence of the sacristy sang the swish of serge. Th 
light flicked on as soon as Sister Pierre entered. Pierre was 
sacristan. Her face was blanched by the conventual life. bug 
the paddocks of a hillside farm were still stubbornly implicit 
in her pug nose. 

Drawer after drawer opening and the clean contents It 
jected; then drawer after drawer sliding smoothly home. 


THE SIGN 
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The nuns stepped into the garden enjoying a frivolous joke. 


Nor 


. a . . 
didn’t expect a visitor. 


One after another, Pierre opened the wardrobes and into 
their recesses flashed a pocket-torch that hung by a chain 
from her girdle. As she continued to search, the large-beaded 
rosary at her girdle resumed its perennial clacking. 

Behind her the sacristy door opened softly and Sister In- 
nocenta entered. She was young and shining-eyed. She stole 
the door shut. Pierre turned: then her face, though continu- 
ing to be colored with friendship, became pegged in in- 
stinctive reproof. 

“Innocenta! What on earth are you doing here?” she 
breathed. At moments of emotion there was in the older 
nun’s voice a catch or click that momentarily altered her face 
to a frock caught on a briar. 

Innocenta did not reply. Pierre’s set pose postulated the 
query repeated. Then, as Innocenta turned and _ smiled, 
Pierre shrugged her shoulders and resumed her searching. 
Suddenly she stiffened. Was Innocenta humming a profane 
tune? 

“TInnocenta!” 

But Innocenta’s face, as it confronted her, was tangled in 
an impish grimace. “Quick!” the younger nun pleaded, or- 
dered sharply. “Give me something to do!” Her fingers 
mimed her inward disquiet. “Something to do with clean 
white linen! The altar-cloth or the 
amice! Quick!” As a postscript to fierce- 
ness, memory brought a gust of talk: “In 
our kitchen on Tuesday night, when 
my mother had brought in the bleached 
sheets from the blackthorns and my brothers stood rebuked 
on the threshold with their boots clay-heavied—oh, Pierre! 
the pistol-shots the sheets made as we girls tugged at them. 
And afterward when the smell of the barely-ever singed 
linen was everywhere . . .” The younger nun brought her- 
self to tiptoe in a deep breath of ecstasy. 

In a stranger’s voice, Pierre asked: “Yes? Yes?” 

But Innocenta had abandoned the subject. Stealing across 
the sacristy floor, she opened the door that gave access to 
the sanctuary of the parish church. Above head-height in a 
swung silver grille the sanctuary lamp glowed. Innocenta 
reverently inclined her head toward the tabernacle. The 
noises her sister nun made behind her echoed in the church 
and tumbled as far as the organ pipes that were ranked 
above the choir loft. 

“Innocenta, close the door!” 

Reluctantly Innocenta obeyed. Irritation took the older 
sister as she heard the quick twirl of raiment behind her. 
Had Innocenta pirouetted? Pierre turned: the younger nun 
was the spit and image of The Little Flower, static, smiling, 
and innocent. The green-blue of the night hued the window- 
lattice above her shoulders. 

Pierre turned her eyes upward. “Oh, the dear Lord,” she 
breathed. “If the Dean . . .” 

Straightaway, Innocenta’s lips parted in joy. Moving 
swiftly but quietly, she threw wide the doors of a wardrobe. 
For a moment she stood listening. There were only the glee- 
ful cries of children in the faraway. She stretched out her 
hand and touched the brilliant-as-blood ceremonial robes of 
the dean. 

Her fingers set madly to work. The blackheaded pins 


lenly théy stopped 
listened in terror 


~came out of her coif. Gamp and veil were snatched off to 


reveal her cropped but still pretty skull. She shrugged into 

the brilliant mantaletta. The crested biretta she set upon 

her head. She joined her hands and composed her face. 
“Pierre!” 
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They 


did the visitor expect them 


Pierre turned. “O Blessed Divine Lord!” she exclaimed. 

Innocenta made a book of her open palms, then glanced 
over imaginary spectacles. She cleared her throat and 
began to read in a high hung voice: “The following sections 
of the men’s Confraternity ‘ 

Weak with terror and laughter both, Pierre leaned against 
a chest of drawers. Then: “Sweet hour of Eve!” she breathed. 
“Quick! Be off with them! The Reverend Mother . . . or 
the curate ... or the Dean himself. . .” 

Innocenta smiled. Demurely she said: “No risk, no adven- 
ture! Come, Pierre, let us walk in the garden. You will be 
the Reverend Mother, I the Dean. We shall discuss business 
of parochial importance. Come, Mother!” 

Unaccountably, Pierre ceased to be alarmed. As Innocenta 
imperiously opened the door that led to the garden, the 
older nun, with the cry of a child abandoned in the dark, 
hurried after her companion. 

“Lord save us!” she breathed, as the sacristy door closed 
behind them. 

The night sky was wide and spacious. Above the apple 
trees was spread the maximum number of stars. Vivid 
against the western wall were the bright lines of the green- 
house; there also were the white headstones of dead sisters 
and mothers. In a far street a child had resumed its com- 
plaint. As, side by side, they walked along the cement path- 
way that led to the northern wall, the nuns found their stride 
grow progressively firmer. 

Suddenly they stopped, turned face to face and clutched 
at one another. They held their common breath. The creak 
of a bough had turned their prank to something hideous. 
As they were stilled in the terror of listening, an apple clat- 
tered down through the twigs. squeaked from a cabbage leaf, 
and thudded heavily to the autumn clay. 

The nuns cried out to the Virgin. 

The bogus dean was the first to recover. ‘““The torch!” she 
said. She took it from Pierre’s trembling fingers. She ligMted 
it, directed it on an umbrella of foliage, and then, step after 
step, advanced to the foot of the apple tree. Mortally afraid 
of being left behind, Pierre came breathlessly and stood by 
her companion’s side. 

The torchlight played on the old leaves, found and 
lost the pale apples, touched the trunk, and climbed slowly 
to the first fork: there, for a moment, it came to rest on the 
boot and the trousered leg. 

The faltering torchlight climbed higher, found the fierce 
eyes and the tousle of flaxen hair, then dropped and 
steadied on the young man’s coattails bulging in an im- 
provised bag of stolen apples. 

His eye-pupils narrowing, the man-boy stood motionless 
on the branch. 

Innocenta found Pierre’s trembling hand upon her arm. 
Her comrade’s fear gave her bravery. Sharply she asked of 
the intruder: “What are you doing here?” In advancing a 
step born of the bravery of her words, a low branch tumbled 
her biretta into the cabbages. Instinctively she crouched cau- 
tiously to recover it: it was then the torchlight smudged 
across her croppy-boy scalp. 

When again the light had found him, the young man was 
seen to have changed. His smiling mouth now welcomed the 
illumination. As his boots came probingly downward, the 
nuns yielded a step or two. On the ground, the catlight 
in his eyes and the flexing movements of his long legs 
showed his awareness of the fact that he was in command. 

He moved his leg forward: the nuns yielded a_ pace. 
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Standing still, with legs set well apart, 
he guffawed: “A woman decked out as 
the Dean!” 

The sisters had’ no reply. Stealthily, 
they surrendered all their steps from 
that point to the pathway. The young 
man disdained to When, how- 
ever, they had reached the pathway, he 
said sternly: “Stand your ground!” 


follow. 


The nuns stood still. The young man 
began to advance upon them. 


NNOCENTA sensed by the tighten- 
| ing of the talons on her wrist that 
Pierre’s face was pegged in terror; she 
knew also that presently the silence of 
the garden would be torn open by a 
scream. Her own lips—she realized that 
they had parted—but scarcely in terror. 


Her limbs had turned traitor: they 


seemed eager to hold her where she was. 


and await the young man’s arrival. 
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The doorway was 
darkened by the 
bulky figure of 
the Reverend Mother 


‘Tryin’ to frighten me!” he said, as 
he came, his tone louder than caution 
would counsel. 

Innocenta smiled; then, as the burr 
of his laughter was close upon them, 
she recognized in mid-laughter a sudden 
change, a hinge, a portal, a realization, 
a breaking-off as well as a beginning. 
The claws of her sister began slowly to 
relax their grip. 

At this instant there came the sharp 
knock of furniture from the sacristy 
behind them. 

Innocenta quenched the torch. Stand- 
ing in the dark, all three heard the noise 
of a door opening. There followed a 
booming in the hollow church. The 
doorway leading from the sacristy to 
the garden was now a lighted space 
darkened by the bulky figure of the Rev- 
erend Mother. 

“Sister Pierre!” 


Pierre clutched more firmly at her 
sister’s wrist. 

Innocenta turned to the boy. “Help 
us!”” she whispered. 

After a moment of indecision, the 
altering of his stance signified assent. 

Innocenta clawed at her ceremonial 
garments. She handed them to _ the 
young man. He accepted them silently. 
Ihe Reverend Mother’s shoes were now 
on the concrete pathway. “Go to her!” 
Innocenta ordered her companion, 
handing her the torch. 

“We're coming, Mother!” Pierre said 
with surprising conviction. As she went 
away, she had the wit to flash the light 
wildly among the apple trees. 

Innocenta’s hands were busy with’ her 
veil. “O, clement heart of Mary!” she 
prayed, her voice distorted by the pins 
in her mouth. 

Of Pierre, Reverend Mother 
“Who is with you?” 

“Sister Innocenta, Mother.” 

Innocenta snatched the pins from her 
lips. “Coming, Mother!” she cried out. 
To herself: “Dear Lord, the pins! The 
pins!” . 

Reverend Mother asked, with sharp- 
ness: “What are you both doing?” 

“We heard a noise in the garden, 
Mother.” 


asked: 


NNOCENTA was almost ready. She 
| was plucking at her veil and tugging 
at her gamp. To the boy, she whis- 
pered: “Push the robes through the 
window of the sacristy.”” She broke off 
and for a moment looked steadily at 
him where he bulked against the sky. 
So silently he stood that she could hear 
his breathing. Then turning abruptly 
she picked her steps to the pathway. 

The torchlight was illuminating the 
Mother’s face. “Come along, both of 
you!” she said. “Every hand’s turn wait- 
ing for me!” 

Shepherding the Reverend Mother 
before them, the younger nuns entered 
the sacristy. Innocenta closed and 
bolted the door to the- garden. As she 
did so, a bell ringing over the chim- 
neys made the convent come alive with 
swishing and creaking and _ clacking. 
The sacristy light went out and in its 
stead lights sprang up behind the 
stained glass windows at the end of the 
building. 

Motionless, the boy, like a bull, stood 
among the apple trees. The ceremonial 
clothes hung limply from his forearm. 
Behind him the town had drained it- 
self dry of children’s cries. He kept 
gaping at the convent as if sunk in im- 
mensities of thought. Standing in the 
silence, the boy-man heard the building 
before him break into sound with the 
chime and rhyme and rumor and grum- 
ble of holy women beating down their 
bodies with prayer. 
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How does a mother explain 
that her sons have no ‘Dad’? 


There’s really no way she can 


OU left again just a few minutes 

ago. Even after all this time, it 

still seems strange when you put 
on your hat and coat and go out the door 
at the end of an evening. Butchie and 
Tim feel it, too, even though Butchie 
was little more than a baby when you 
left us and hasn’t so many years of you 
to remember as Tim and I. It shows up 
in his occasional bewildered questions. 
Things like he asked tonight. “Other 
Daddies live with their children. Why 
doesn’t my Daddy live with his chil- 
dren?” How can I explain to him why 
this Daddy doesn’t live with his chil- 
dren? I don’t really know the answer 
to that myself. 

There are other things Butchie says, 
too. The other night when I disap- 
proved of some action, and he said, “J 
don’t have any father.” What reply do 
I make to that? There is a man called 
Daddy who comes to spend the evening 
with him sometimes, who sometimes 
takes him out for a day, but he has no 
father. At times like that, I look at teen- 
age Tim helplessly, and he just looks 
at me and says nothing, struggling with 
his conflicting loyalties. He remembers 
things—harsh words, crying in the night, 
dinners that were never eaten—he re- 
members, but he doesn’t understand. 
Any more than I do. I remember, but I 
don’t understand. 

We certainly started our married life 














with every advantage. We had a beauti- 
ful fairy-tale wedding on a_ beautiful 
day, and it was a great, wide, beautiful, 
wonderful world. People said they had 
never seen a couple more in love, nor 
one so well matched. We were both in- 
telligent, college-educated, both of the 
same religion, both fun-loving but ide- 
alistic. Where did we break down? Was 
it you? Was it I? Or wasn’t it both? And 
if we couldn’t make a go of it, what hope 
is there for the thousands who have real 
differences? 


UT no matter where blame might 
B be placed, do we really have the 
right to expose our children to the bur- 
den they carry? The bewilderment, the 
loneliness, the lack of protection of a 
complete family. Men were killed in 
Korea, and families wept for them. That 
was God’s will, and anyone believing in 
God accepted that fact. But do you and 
I have the right to usurp God's place 
and deprive two children of a father? 

I do not feel less responsible than 
you. It is only that you do not have 
the opportunity, as I do, to see what is 
happening to your children. And so I 
am writing this letter to tell you about 
some of the things you do not see. 

There was the time about the bird- 
house. It was a Cub Scout night. Par- 
ents Night—only I had to be both par- 
ents. It was heartbreaking to watch 
the boys laughing with their fathers, but 
I couldn’t let Tim know that. That was 
why I had learned so much about rifles 
and horses and all the things that go to 
make up a boy’s world. So I put my arm 
around Tim and enthused over the dis- 
plays of leather-work. I ate hot dogs 
and drank cokes with him. I talked to 
Johnnie Pearson “like a man” and made 
Tim forget there was no father there 
with him—so I thought. 

Then came the announcement by the 
Cubmaster of a special surprise contest 
for the following month. He told the 
boys to move in closer and listen care- 
fully to the rules. “And the Dads, too,” 
he added, with a broad smile. So the 
boys moved in closer. And the Dads, 
too. All except Tim’s. 

“This is a project for you Cub 
Scouts and your Dads,” the Cubmaster 
was saying. “You’re going to work to- 
gether,” he said, “On a birdhouse. And 
the Cub and Dad who build the best 
birdhouse together will win a trip for 
two—a whole week-end by boat to Vic- 
toria. You get down into your base- 
ments every night and work together.” 

And bedlam really broke loose. The 
boys jabbered, and the Dads slapped 
them on the back, and they all told 
each other how fine, how wonderful 
their birdhouses were going to be. I 
just watched. 


Tim’s face had the helpless look of a 
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trapped animal as he stood alore, very 
still, in the midst of all the confusion 
and laughter. Then he moved away 
from the group and came toward me. “I 
guess that’s the end of the meeting, 
Mother,” he said, “I'll go and get my 
things.” 

As we started for home, Tim was un- 
naturally quiet. Finally I said, as cheer- 
fully as I could, “Well that was really 
a noisy meeting, wasn’t it?’ There was 
no response, and I turned to look at 
him. There was my happy-go-lucky son, 
who would have died rather than act 
like a baby, trying to hold back the sobs, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks. “I 
guess I won’t be building any birdhouse, 
Mother,” he said. “I haven’t any Dad 
at home to work with me nights.” Even 
now I can hear those words, feel again 
the agony of pity I felt for him. 

Tim broke down only one other time. 
But the significant fact about it was 
that it was long after I had thought he 
was a well-adjusted boy, taking divorce 
in his stride. A small incident started 
him off one evening recently, and again 
I had the shock of finding out what 
goes on in his mind. 

I had refused permission for Tim to 
go somewhere, and his rebellion star- 
tled me, for it seemed all out of propor- 
tion to the small pleasure he was miss- 
ing. In reality, it had little to do with 
that. He turned on me and said, “Why 
can’t we be a family like other people? 
Why do I have to be the only boy in 








Not On Display 
> Like all 
fellow in the corner candy store 


youngsters, the little 
couldn’t make up his mind on 
what he wanted to buy with his 
penny. The busy proprietor finally 
lost patience. 

“What do you want for a penny, 
anyway?” he demanded crossly. 
“The whole world with a fence 
around it?” 

The tiny customer glanced up 
at him. 

“Let’s see it,” he said. 

—Dick Foley 














the crowd who's different?” I had for- 
gotten about the difference between our 
home and the other homes he visits. 

These things do not happen when 
you are with the boys. They look for- 
ward to seeing you as an event, and they 
are not sad when they are with you. 
When you take them somewhere, you 
are busy doing things that are fun. 
There is no reason for them to miss me, 
because they know they will be coming 
home to me and will be seeing me as 
usual. No, they are not sad when they 
are with you. Only when they are away 
from you. And remember—they are away 
from you more than they are with you. 

I have not said anything about my 
problem or yours. The hushed house 
after the boys have gone to bed at night, 
with no one around to share a late 
snack, no one to see that the garage 
door is locked—the holidays, the day 
Butchie brought home his first report 
card, the lump in the throat when | 
happen to look at the little figure of a 
monk that’s stood guard over our kitchen 
sink for so many years. I don’t remem- 
ber where we ever got him, but he’s still 
wearing the silly miniature ranch hat 
we picked up for him on a vacation 
trip one year. I am surrounded by things 
that remind me of you—books, pictures, 
records, things. 


ND I know, too, your problem is 
~~ an easy one. The bleakness of 
coming home to an empty apartment 
after work, the nuisance of a cleaning 
woman arriving in the morning, the 
absence of warmth and the special to- 
getherness of family life, even if it’s only 
arguing over who gets the paper first. 

These are problems we both face, but 
they are not the real problem. The im- 
portant problems are the ones our boys 
face. And these will not be over for 
them when they are grown. They have 
one strike against them in any marriage 
they may make. They cannot go into a 
marriage with the faith of young people 
who have come from a united family 
They will always wonder which of us 
was to blame for letting them down. 
Probably they will blame both of us. 
They should. 

I am not the only ex-wife in the 
world, and you are not the only ex-hus- 
band. Perhaps you or one of the hun- 
dreds of others may read this, and pause 
and reflect—perhaps have the courage 
and humility to once more assume you! 
position as head of your family. I am 
confident that your ex-wives will help 
you see it through, for they will have 
learned a great deal, as I have. 

And, as I do, they may be praying 
with all their hearts that the men they 
married are not really dead, but only 
missing in action, and will come home 
some day to stay. 


THE SIGN 
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When the Russians speak of coexistence, they mean 


they would like to get along without us, but they 


don’t know how. But we can be sure they will try 


by DAVID 


HERE is an old story about a 

peasant who had to take his lit- 

tle dog and his handsaw to town. 
He put the puppy and saw in his sack, 
loaded the sack on his back, and walked 
the three miles to the town. When he 
arrived, the saw was intact; the dog had 
breathed his last. 

In the pattern of coexistence that has 
prevailed during the last decade, the 
bells of Moscow have been ringing for 
peace and international co-operation 
and the Soviet radio has proclaimed 
peaceful slogans in a hundred languages, 
while one free nation after another has 
gone the way of the peasant’s puppy. 
Poland ceased to exist as an independ- 
ent nation; Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania suffered the same fate; then’ came 
the turn of Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, followed by North Korea and 
Manchuria; only by a miracle did Fin- 
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land and Greece escape the benefits of 
this phase of peaceful coexistence. And 
each time a new territory was being swal- 
lowed, Soviet drums beat a march of 
triumph: the people of a new country, 
liberated from the chains of capitalism, 
would now achieve happiness living un- 
der the sun of socialism. 

In November 1947, Georgi Malenkov, 
then a squire of Stalin, told the first 
conference of the Cominform: 

“Coexistence of two systems—capital- 
ism and socialism—is inevitable for a 
long period of time, and we follow the 
line of establishing loyal, good-neigh- 
borly relations with all states manifest- 
ing a desire for friendly co-operation.” 
A few weeks later Soviet armies moved 
to the borders of Czecho-Slovakia, the 
Communist party in Prague _ seized 
power, and another chapter of “peaceful 
coexistence of two systems” ended. 


The Soviet program is one 
of increasing military strength 


In the official New Times of Moscow, 
Eugen Varga, a leading Soviet economist 
(decorated a few weeks ago on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday) , 
published a long article to demonstrate 
that Communism has always accepted the 
theory of and practiced “coexistence,” 
whereas the Western warmongers insist 
on war and do not want to co-operate 
with “Socialism.” Old Varga deserves 
attention: over a period of four decades 
lie has successively collaborated with 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin; he has swal- 
lowed all the philosophy and _ science 
of Marxism-Leninism; he was publicly 
spanked by Stalin and put in cold stor- 
age for several years after the end of the 
war. Now back in circulation, he has 
increased authority; as in the Russian 
proverb—one man whipped is worth two 
unwhipped. 

Why should peaceful co-existence of 
two different social systems be impos- 
sible, Varga asks. There is no doubt in 
his mind that, if the West were trans- 
formed along Soviet lines, this would 
mean progress; but there is no reason, he 
thinks, why the two could not continue 
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to coexist. The great majority of wars, 
Varga points out, have been fought 
between nations of one and the same 
social system—feudal against feudal na- 
tions in the past, and capitalist against 
capitalist nations in the present. But, 
of course, if the reactionary Americans 
will not tolerate socialist nations as 
neighbors, then there will be war. 

Varga is not unaware that his accusa- 
tions are a chain of tricky falsehoods; 
as a matter of fact, it was Lenin, and 
later Stalin, rather than the “capitalists” 
of the other who denied the 
possibility of coexistence. It was one of 
the main tenets of Communism that, 
in Lenin’s words, “the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with im- 
perialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end.” “There is no mid- 
lle course,” Lenin reiterated. Stalin for 
1 long time followed in his leader’s foot- 
steps. 

These theses of Leninism-Stalinism 
have never been accepted by the West, 
and in particular not by the United 
States. In fact, why should differences 
in the social systems of various nations 
cause a_ military show-down? The 
United States coexisted peacefully with 
Russia during Czarist times, when the 


nations, 


Russian economy was based on serfdom; 
she has coexisted peacefully with royal 
ist France, imperial France, and republi- 
can France; she and 
traded with countries where slavery was 


has coexisted 


a part of the national economy; she has 


coexisted and collaborated with Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. Neither this coun- 


try nor any other country can indulge 
in a crusade over the world to rectify 
all political and social evils nor take 
their armies country where 
freedom is The United 
States cannot do this if only because 
political freedom and the best of con- 
stitutions imposed from the outside are 


into every 


suppressed. 


not worth the life of a single American 


i 2 


T the first stage of Soviet history, its 
Paican were naively convinced that 
“capitalist. governments” will have to 
wage a war of annihilation against the 
Soviet Union because, viewing the fabu- 
lous improvements in Russia and the 
rapid rise there in the standard of liv 
ing, workers everywhere will rebel and 
overthrow their Today 
this prophecy sounds like a bad joke. 
Today, the Moscow government puts all 
foreign visitors 


bourgeoisie. 


through a sieve and 
closes half the country to foreigners lest 
they get an opportunity to 
things with their own eyes. 
We myst emphatically reject the 
theory that the issue of “capitalism” 
lies at the base of our controversy with 
the Soviet Union. 


observe 


However, when any 
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nation displays aggressiveness and ex- 
pansionism in its foreign relations and 
supports these trends by a mighty mili- 
tary force, no lasting coexistence is pos- 
sible. 
rhirty-seven years ago we joined 
Western Europe and Russia in their war 
against Germany, not because we wanted 
to abolish the economic system existing 
in Germany but because the world: was 
then in danger of being overrun by the 
Kaiser’s armies. A decade ago we were 
again waging wars against a number of 
great “capitalist powers’ without any 
intention of abolishing their social sys- 
tems. Similarly, our coexistence with the 
Soviet Union is being put in question 
by the prevailing tendencies of Soviet 
foreign policy, aggressiveness, and ex- 
pansionism, coupled with the mainte- 
rance of the largest army in the world. 

{n foreign affairs, Moscow has de- 
veloped a fine sense of distinction be- 
tween real power and semblance of 
power, between fighting and shadow- 
boxing, between realities and phantoms. 
To Moscow, real power is armies, tanks, 
bombers, dreadnoughts, atomic weap- 
ons. Real power is occupation troops in 
West and East; police and special police 
forces; military bases in the Baltic, in 
the Arctic, in the Pacific. 

To the Russians, the huge, noisy con- 
gresses, in particular peace congresses 
with their committees, resolutions, and 
radio messages broadcast over the world, 
are pretense of power. To Stalin, the 
old League of Nations, even after he 
joined it himself, was a pure fiction. In 
Soviet eyes, what is going on in the 
United Nations is shadowboxing. In 


Stalin adopted 
Lenin’s warning: 
“One or the other 
must triumph in the end” 








the same category of fiction, pretense, 
and eyewash are the drawn-out confer- 
ences of foreign ministers which have 
served no practical purposes. In_ the 
category of fiction also are international 
agreements which can be broken when 
convenient. 

Disarmament, once more being dis- 
cussed in our time, is viewed by Moscow 
as a phantom issue, despite the apparent 
bitterness of the arguments of the op- 
posing parties. The Soviet government 
has never believed in disarmament. Its 
actual progam has always been. one of 
increasing military strength. ‘Arming 
of the proletariat”—which means arming 
of Communist-ruled nations—for the “‘in- 
evitable” wars predicted by Lenin con- 
stitute the Soviet program, never 
disarmament. 


HE late Maxim Litvinov and his 
gps 0 the late Andrei Vishinsky 
roving salesmen of Soviet-type disarma- 
ment, traveled all over the world in an 
attempt to convince the stubborn cap- 
italists that Russia would cut her arma- 
ments by fifty per cent, even a hundred 
per cent, if the “warmongers” would 
join in the pacifist venture of the 
Soviet government. When it comes to 
a detailed program of disarmament, 
however, Moscow refuses to permit an 
international commission to _ travel 
freely over the Soviet Union to check 
on whether and how the promised dis- 
armament is being carried out. 

As a matter of fact, how could the 
United States, or Britain, or France be 
certain that Russia was fulfilling its 
disarmament obligations? In a country 
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as vast as Russia there are hundreds of 
possibilities for concealing arms and the 
production of arms: the huge deserts 
of Central Asia, the empty wastes of 
Northern Siberia, the mountain ranges 
of the sub-Arctic—how would it be pos- 
sible to visit every hamlet, every unin- 


‘habited locality, where arms may be 


hidden? It is almost certain, for in- 
stance, that production of uranium in 
Russia and fabrication of atomic weap- 
ons are going on somewhere in the 
Altai region, near the frontiers of Sin- 
kiang. What if a stock of a few hundred 
bombs were to be shipped a few miles 
over the frontier and stored in Sin- 
kiang, which is run by a combined local 
government of Chinese and Russian 
Communists? If such an_ operation 
should be discovered, Moscow would 
claim integrity because the material was 
not found on Russian soil. The Soviet 
government does not even consider the 
idea of permitting foreign experts to 
travel over the country or fly over it to 
observe the arms plants and learn some- 
thing about Russia’s strength and weak- 
nesses. 


IKITA KHRUSHCHOV, new sec- 
N retary of the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union, heir of Stalin and 
equal in rank as a leader to Premier 
Malenkov, visited Czechoslovakia last 
June to take part in a celebration there. 
In the widely publicized speech which 
he delivered on that occasion, he made 
clear the distinction between the peace 
propaganda and the power policy of the 
Soviet government. What the Soviet 


press reported of his speech were the 


usual trivialities 
peaceful settlement of international is- 
sues. And this we are doing and will 


. . to strive for a 


always be doing,” etc. The talkative 
Khrushchov’s address had to be cen- 
sored in Russia; the Soviet press 


omitted an important statement. This— 
and all Western Europe heard it—was 
what Khrushchov said: 

“We have always known that to live 
with the enemy one must be strong. We 
have done everything possible. We 
created atomic energy in our country; 
we created the atomic bomb; we out- 
stripped the capitalist class and created 
the hydrogen bomb before they did 
. . . We know the bourgeois politicians 
are chattering idly .. .” (Italics mine.) 

This, then, is the gist of the Soviet 


policy of coexistence: stay at the look-. 


out for a new jump; in the meantime 
expand and improve military equip- 
ment; invent and develop new weapons; 
keep the Soviet army at peak strength; 
train and instruct satellite forces (which, 
at least in numbers, have outstripped 
the Soviet army itself) ; do not cede an 
inch of the territory of Russia or her 
satellites to the non-Communist world; 
at the same time develop “peaceful re- 
lations” with all other powers, meaning 
diplomatic recognition, participation in 
the United Nations, international trade, 
etc. ss 

After an initial period of illusion 
about, and then disappointment in, So- 
viet Russia during the first postwar years, 
1945-46, we have finally arrived at the 
conclusion in this country that we must 
take a leaf from the Soviet notion of 
power and juxtapose a real force, not 
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Malenkov and 

Molotov are cool calculators. 
If the Soviets don’t retreat, 

a showdown will be inevitable 








DAVID J. DALLIN, a native of Russia now 
living in New York, is a contributing editor for 
The New Leader. Mr. Dallin is the author of 
several authoritative books on Soviet Russia. 





merely phrases, to the very real force 
of Moscow and its satellites. 

Soviet aggressiveness, its urge to ex- 
pand, is certainly no less than was Hit- 
ler’s Drang, and the Communist uni- 
verse envisioned by Moscow is more far- 
reaching than was the Nazi dream of 
a huge Third Reich. Yet there is one 
significant difference between the Nazi 
and the Soviet type of expansionism. 
Hitler was impatient, never able to post- 
pone a big operation, whatever the risks. 
“I am fifty years old now,” he said in 
1939, “and soon I will be getting too 
old to conduct a war”; he started an 
offensive which cost him his life and 
brought disaster to his country. 


EADERS in Moscow, however, take 
a long-range view. To them the 


world revolution is a process which is 
not dependent upon a single person and 
his span of life. If the circumstances 
make it necessary, a breathing spell may 
be inaugurated, and the next phase of 
the revolution postponed to a more pro- 
pitious moment, when “peaceful co- 
existence” will again give way to an all- 
out offensive. 

Aggressive and belligerent as they are, 
the Malenkov-Molotov brand of leaders 
belong to the school of cool calculators, 
political businessmen who know their 
assets and liabilities; they look before 
they leap. Whether they will possess 
enough prudence and wisdom to retreat 
gracefully before the increasing might 
of the democratic nations, no one can 
predict; whether or not the wish to 
secure for themselves at least the Rus- 
sian land will prevail over the crazy urge 
to control our planet, whether or not 
this wish will be stronger than the 
accumulated Communist feelings of an- 
tagonism and hate—on this everything 
will depend. If there is no retreat on 
the part of the Soviet Union, then a 
showdown of another kind will become 
inévitable. 

For our country, all this means: more 
consistency than there has been in the 
past in our foreign policy, clear vision, 
and accumulation of an 
power. And let us not be diverted 
from our path by adverse propaganda, 
recriminations, and base accusations. In 
the great fight which continues under 
the cover of “coexistence,” in our fight 
against barbarism, enslavement, and the 
specter of a new Dark Age, we shall 
soon see the free world brought, through 
strength and greatness, to a new age 
of freedom and peace. 


invincible 
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He has spent most of his life designing sets for the stage. 


Yet, as a convert 


from Judaism, he has found more drama in the theater of man’s life 


RETURN TO ORTHODOXY 


By Milton Lomask 


“HEN the musical comedy By the 
\ \ / Beautiful Sea opened at the Ma- 

jestic in New York City last 
spring, it was the 209th Broadway pro- 
duction to be mounted against a set 
designed by Jo Mielziner. 

Since he first attracted attention with 
his sets for the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion of The Guardsman in 1924, Miel- 
ziner has been turning out Broadway 
scenic effects at the rate of half a dozen 
a year. From Mielziner’s drawing board 
have come the gauze-and-canvas en- 
virons of such varied productions as 
South Pacific and The Glass Menagerie, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet with John Giel- 
gud, and Johnny Mercer’s Top Banana 
with Phil Silver. He designed and 
lighted The King and I, Winterset, Pic- 
nic, Point of No Return, Pal Joey, 
Happy Birthday, and Mister Roberts. 
Request the name of a stage designer 
these days and most theater-goers—yes, 
and most producers too—will promptly 
give you Jo Mielziner. 

As for Mielziner: himself: He is in- 
clined to regard his successes much as 
the late Sir Arthur Sullivan regarded 
the tunes he wrote for such enduring 
operettas as The Mikado and The Pi- 
rates of Penzance. Sullivan once con- 
fided to a London friend that he viewed 
his operatic ditties as so many potboil- 
ers. His real love was for the solemn 
oratorios and hymns he wrote in his 
spare time. Even more, for the compli- 

' cated symphonies he someday hoped to 
write. 

Similarly, Mielziner says that if he 
had his working life to live over, “I 
doubt if I’d do a single stage setting.” 

It’s not that he doesn’t love the thea- 
ter. He loves another field more. “If I 
were starting from scratch,” he says, “I'd 

» go to a Catholic school, the best of its 
kind I could find. I'd study church 
architecture, church structure, and 
decor. Then I'd devote my working ef- 
orts to the liturgical arts.” 

_ “Asa matter of fact,” (and the inter- 
esting thing about this remark is that 
‘although Mielziner could pass for a 
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well-preserved thirty-eight, he is fifty- 
three years old) “I may take a whack at 
liturgical art yet. Not tomorrow, mind 
you. Say ten or twelve years from now, 
after the kids have grown up and I no 
longer have to keep my nose to the 
grindstone.” 

As Mielziner sees it, liturgical art is 
the most challenging field open to 
today’s artist, at any rate to one with 
an apostolic bent. 

“Most American churches,” he says, 
“are desperately in need of the honest 
artist’s touch. In the Old World. those 
responsible for building the holy places 
grow up in a tradition of beauty and 
good taste. They would never dream of 
junking up a church with outsized 
dime-store statues or carnival gimcrack. 
But in this country!” Mielziner sighs. 
“It’s saddening to see so much money 
lavished on so much respectable ugli- 
ness. 

Mielziner (pronounced  Mel-zeener, 
incidentally) speaks as an artist and a 
convert. He might be said to have in- 
herited both—the art and the religious 
inclination. 

His father, Leo Mielziner, was a dis- 
tinguished portrait painter. One of 
his oils hangs in New York’s Metro- 
politan, another in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. His grandfather was Rabbi 
Moses Mielziner, a Talmudic scholar, 
second president of the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati and one of the 
founders of Reformed Judaism, a mod- 
ern version of the old Jewish religion. 

His great-grandfather was Rabbi 
Benjamin of Mielzyn, then in Russian 
Poland. Great-grandfather’s flock fondly 
called him The Mielziner. 

When Jo Mielziner became a Catho- 
lic in 1936, his Jewish father was 
pleased. “Since you cannot stay with 
the religion of your ancestors,” he told 
his son, “I’m glad you’re going into a 
real one. I have only one request. As 
long as you live, take pride in your Jew- 
ish heritage. There are many things in 
it we can be proud of.” 

Nor did Jo encounter any objections 


from his mother, the former Ella Mc- 
Kenna Friend, a descendant of the John 
Friend who designed one of the original 
buildings of Harvard University, and of 
Charlotte Cushman, brightest star of 
the nineteenth-century American thea- 
ter. Ella Mielziner’s people were Irish 
and once upon a time Catholic. Mrs. 
Mielziner, a handsome woman of eighty- 
three, is now a Unitarian. 


O MIELZINER was born in Paris in 

1901. For the next decade, he and 
his brother were to live almost exclu- 
sively among intellectuals and esthetes. 
It was not only that Father was an 
artist with a studio on the Left Bank. 
Mother, as correspondent for Vogue, 
covered the cultural life of Paris. 

By the time he was four, Jo was hold- 
ing forth at Mother’s intellectual parties, 
uttering his opinions on contemporary 
art trends. By the age of five, his tastes 
had become so stratospheric that he was 
hard put to honor his parents’ order to 
give a portion of his daily allowance to 
some deserving beggar. The problem 
was not to find beggars. The streets 
were full of them. The problem was 
to find one whose physical lineaments 
were satisfactory, for the toddling Miel- 
ziner could not bring himself to share 
his centimes with a mendicant who was 
not at least reasonably photogenic. 

When Jo was eight, the family moved 
to New York City, and in the New 
World some of the ruder facts of life 
gradually impressed themselves upon 
him. One breach through which they 
reached him was the fact that with 
Father an artist and Mother a writer, 
the family financial status was consist- 
ently unimpressive. In his early teens, 
Jo found himself brooding on the age- 
old question of how to eat while be- 
coming a fine artist. 

Mother suggested learning how to do 
stage sets. Her thought was that Jo 
could earn his keep designing scenery 
while serving his apprenticeship as an 
easel painter. 

Scanning the classified advertisements, 
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at the age of fifteen, the nearest thing 
Jo could find to set-designing was an 
opening for sign painters. Accordingly, 
he presented himself at the office of the 
sign-painting company. Whether the 
executive ever looked at the sketches he 
cftered, Jo no longer recalls. He did 
look at Jo, rather stonily, and inquired: 

“Do you understand rigging?” 

Jo didn’t, but he said he did. 


HE man gave him an address, and 
i found himself in front of a tall 
building to which workmen were at- 
taching billboards on which advertising 
slogans and pictures were to be in- 
scribed. Asked the boss, a Mr. Sullivan: 

“Can you tie off?” 

Jo couldn't, but he said he could. 

Boss Sullivan lifted his hand, and Jo 
saw that he was pointing to the plat- 
form of a painter’s scaffolding suspended 
from the building eleven floors above. 

“Hop to it,” said Boss Sullivan. And 
Jo hopped—up to the roof and down, 
via rope, to the swaying platform, where 
he gazed fearfully about, confident that 
the Perils of Pauline had been nothing 
to this! 

“Tie her off,” someone yelled below, 
and he saw that the command came 
from a workman in whose hands were 
the two lines that held the platform 
steady. 

“Tie her off!” the man on the ground 
repeated. 

The phrase, Jo surmised, had some- 
thing to do with the ropes, so grabbing 
the only loose strand in sight, he gave 
it a tug. It was a serious mistake! As- 
suming that the platform was now se- 
cured, the workman below let go of the 
control lines, whereupon the scaffolding 
tilted so precipitously that only by the 
most monkey-like maneuvering was Jo 
able to keep himself aloft. 

His fellow workers hauled him to 
safety. Boss Sullivan delivered a lecture 
on the immorality of pretending to 
know things he didn’t. And Jo found 
himself a job, as a file clerk, on the rela- 
tive terra firma of a skyscraper office. 

He was undaunted, however. His de- 
termination to become first a scene de- 
signer and then an easel painter per- 
sisted. A few months later, sketches he 
had made in Father’s studio-won him a 
scholarship to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 

Today, reminiscing on the terrace of 
his sprawling white farmhouse in New- 
town, Conn., Mielziner traces two of the 
large movements of his life—his work 
and his conversion—to that event. 

It was to be the first of several schol- 
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arships, on which for years Mielziner 
studied scene design and painting in 
this country and Europe. By the time 
he had tucked this training under his 
belt and had served his theatrical ap- 
prenticeship, first with the Bonstelle 
Stock Company in Detroit and then 
with the Theatre Guild in New York, 
he was ready to settle for stage design- 
ing as career enough for one man. 

Moreover, the receipt of the scholar- 
ship to the Pennsylvania Academy pre- 
cipitated a family huddle. Jo’s parents 
were of two minds about it. If he took 
the scholarship, it would mean aban- 
doning the studies he was pursuing at 
the Ethical Culture School in New York, 
and both the elder Mielziners were 
strong believers in a standard education. 
On the other hand, they recognized the 
advantages of concentrating on art, 
mastery of which requires years of un- 
interrupted application. 





six months of instruction, priest and 
catechumen encountered only one se- 
rious obstacle. 

That had to do with the fact that 
Mother Church asks her children to 
observe certain restrictions consistent 
with a love of God and a belief in th 
dignity of His creatures. It was not that 
Mielziner wanted to do or think evil, 
for he had been brought up by people 
faithful to the reason and morality of 
their own religions. But as an artist, 
the disciplinary requirements of the 
Church struck him at first glance as 
abridging intellectual freedom itself. 

Father Sheen did not argue with his 
pupil. He merely asked him, “And 
are there no limitations which you find 
it necessary to observe in your own 
work?” 

Mielziner thought that over. He saw 
that there were limitations indeed. 

There was the limitation of space. It 
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A Mielziner sketch for a scene from Marshall’s Father Malachy’s Miracle 


In the end, they compromised. Jo 
was permitted to enter the Academy in 
Philadelphia in return for his promise 
to spend his spare time reading the 
classics. One book he read, not once but 
often, was Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s 
Orthodoxy, an exposition of the Cath- 
olic Faith in Everyman’s language. 

Consequently, when one Sunday in 
1935, a friend who was undergoing in- 
struction took him to Mass at the big 
Paulist church on New York’s Columbus 
Avenue, Jo Mielziner’s mind was open 
to what he heard from the pulpit. The 
priest who spoke that morning was 
Father Sheen, now, of course, Bishop 
Sheen. 

Mielziner no longer recalls which of 
Father Sheen’s words struck an answer- 
ing chord. He only remembers that he 
lost no time getting in touch with the 
future Bishop and that in the ensuing 


is commonplace for the scene designer 
to be asked to create an impression of 
something close to infinity on what is 
after all only a telephone booth of a 
platform some 40 feet wide at most and 
some 26 feet or less deep. 

There are the limitations imposed by 
the author of the play or musical. The 
scene designer, as Mielziner has fre- 
quently pointed out, cannot regard his 
setting as a one-man art exhibit. His 
job is to devise each set so as to make 
more clear the basic intent of the dra- 
matist. 

Finally, there are the limitations of 
art itself. There are after all only 80 
many colors, and only so many tools, 
each capable of being made to do only 
so many things. 

It came to Mielziner that in this re 
spect art is a reflection of life itself. The 
limitations inherent in the nature and 
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purpose of the human being are not re- 
strictions on his freedom but merely the 
conditions under which it exists. Every 
man makes his choice. He observes 
these inherent limitations and so freely 
works out his destiny within them. Or 
he flouts them and runs the risk of los- 
ing the freedom they. make possible. 

Mielziner is today not the only mem- 
ber of his family in the Church. His 
wife, whom he married in 1938, is also a 
convert, and they have adopted three 
children. Michael, the oldest, is sixteen; 
and there are Neil, fifteen, and Jennifer 
\nn, twelve. 

Mrs. Jo Mielziner is a member of a 
family of Congregational missionaries, 
several generations of whom _ have 
worked in Hawaii, where the former 
Jeanne Macintyre was born and brought 
up. In the 1930's, Miss Macintyre came 
to New York to become a stage and ra- 
dio actress, and it was while she was 


sider and an irritant and my value as a 
scene designer to the forthcoming pro- 
duction would be lost.” 

At length the play reached Broadway. 
It was a hit, a big hit. But it was no 
hit in the office of the censor of the 
Archdiocese of New York. The rating 
was C—for Condemned. 

The playwright was astounded. Per- 
haps “hurt” is the better word. “How 
come?” he asked Mielziner. “After all 
the wordage I threw out!” 

“Apparently you didn’t throw out 
enough,” said Mielziner. “Look, how 
much of the real meaning of your play 
hinges on the offensive wordage you 
left in? To what extent are your 
situations and your comedy and your 
plot dependent upon it? What would 
happen if you took it all out?” 

The playwright said he didn’t know. 

“Try it,” suggested Mielziner. 

Somewhat to Jo’s surprise, he did. 
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From such scaled sketches as this, scaled models of wood and plastic are made 


appearing in a Broadway production 
that she and Jo met and were married. 

As a Catholic in the American thea- 
ter, Mielziner frequently faces prob- 
lems not unlike those which dog the 
religious teen-ager in a society often 
indifferent to religious sensibilities. 
Some years ago, a young playwright 
brought him a new script dealing with 
the shady side of life among American 
service men. 

“It was an amusing play,” says Miel- 
ziner, “but the author had proceeded on 
the assumption that to give it an au- 
thentic military flavor, he had to scrape 
the language right off the latrine floor. 

“I suggested deletions, and with each 
succeeding rewrite, a few more of the 
offensive words were dropped. The 
time came, however, when I saw that if 
{ made any further suggestions along 
that line, I would be viewed as an out- 
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Before long, he brought around a new 
version of the comedy, free of off-color 
language. And, Mielziner says, “it was 
one of the funniest and most delightful 
scripts I ever read.” 

He showed it to the archdiocesan 
censor. He was informed that at this 
late date it would be impossible to 
give the comedy an official second read- 
ing. The censor, however, did give the 
new version an unofficial reading, and 
his comment was: “If the play had 
reached us in this form in the begin- 
ning, I believe we could have given it a 
clean bill of health.” 

“We mustn’t kill the truly creative 
minds in the theater, of course,” Miel- 
ziner says. “None of them would give 
offense deliberately, but many drama- 
tists have no idea of what it is to be 
offended by the crude or thoughtless 
misuse of Our Lord’s name. and our job 


is to make them understand that mil- 
lions do find this objectionable.” 


OMETHING of a backstage mission- 

ary, this Mielziner, although he 
might duck the label. He is a modest 
man, unpretentious, physically on the 
stocky side, with dark eyes, prominent 
and sensitive lips, and the solemn 
clown’s face so often found among both 
races—the Jewish and the Irish—that 
produced him. 

As emoluments go in the American 
theater, the $30,000 he averages yearly 
is modest. People who know the 
theater well say he could make five 
times as much if he wished to take on 
a stable of apprentices and merely lend 
his name and ideas to the work. Miel- 
ziner has never done so. “Why should 
?” he asks. “It would only mean getting 
fat on grouse and good porter and dy- 
ing of shame.” 

Today, as in the past, he works with 
a staff of three: John Harvey, his as- 
sistant for the last nine years; Warren 
Clymer, a young apprentice, recently 
graduated from the drama department 
of the University of Iowa; and his sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mary Brady. His four-room 
studio behind the thick, locked doors 
of the Dakota Building on New York’s 
West 72nd Street is calm and orderly, 
a far cry from the hubbub of Broadway. 

Miracles of a sort are wrought in it. 
To a person who knows the stage only 
from down in the orchestra looking up 
or from up in the balcony looking 
down, the work that goes into the crea- 
tion of a Broadway set is incredible. 
Forty or fifty rough sketches for each 
scene, each with a detailed notation on 
how the lighting is to be produced—that 
is only the beginning. Then comes a set 
of rigidly scaled sketches for the scene 
painters and another set for the pro- 
ducer. Then come scaled models made 
of wood and plastic and wire; and 
finally exact architect’s blueprints. And 
somewhere along the line every fabric is 
tested under different-colored lights. 
Nor is that all, but the rest would cram 
a book. 

Those who Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman were no doubt 
impressed with the skill of the designer 
in, giving the effect of many locales on 
what was for all practical purposes only 
one set. As a matter of fact, the play as 
originally written called for some forty 
sets, and it was Mielziner who reduced 
it, a change that required some re-writ- 
ing of the script. 

Mielziner has worked for nearly every 
top producer, and one of them recently 
said: “Few men have made more im- 
portant contributions to the American 
stage.” Not the least of them is the quiet 
courage with which he has infused his 
work with the spirit of his adopted 


faith. 
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Edward Marciniak: “The ‘salvation’ of today’s institutions demands witnesses more than apologists” 


sworks for a living 


“THERE IS NOTHING like Work,” reads a blurb 
for the monthly newspaper published, by the Catho- 
lic Labor Alliance of Chicago. It could add, without 
violating the virtue of humility, that there are also 
few men like Work’s editor, Edward Marciniak. 

\ mere stripling of thirty-six years and a newly- 
wed to boot; Marciniak already has under his 
belt a good sixteen years of accomplishment in the 
field of Catholic social action. Besides founding and 
directing the C.L.A. and editing !Work—which eas- 
ily rates as one of the best labor papers in the United 
States—Marciniak also finds time for such sidelines as 
serving as national vice president of the American 
Newspaper Guild-ClO, and as board member of the 
following groups: Housing Conference of Chicago, 
employment committee of the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations, Catholic Interracial Council, 
and Chicago Council against Discrimination. In 
these capacities, he haS not only worked for labor’s 
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rights, but also for better housing, racial amity, good 
health, intelligent political action, and general recog- 
nition of the Church’s social teachings. 

Long an ardent foe of Communism in the Ameri- 
can labor movement, Marciniak likes to recall the 
1947 convention of the Illinois CIO when the Reds 
passed the word around: “Watch out for Marciniak!” 
Their anxiety was justified for that was the conven- 
tion at which a host of fellow-travelers were ousted. 

Marciniak, however, thinks that negative anti-Com- 
munism is not enough, and whenever there has been 
a fight for positive Christian principles around Chi- 
cago, he has been in the thick of it. For he believes 
strongly that “the ‘salvation’ of today’s institutions 
demands witnesses much more than apologists. Wit- 
nesses who will reveal the Christian mystery, whole 
and undefiled, by their devoted service in the politi- 
cal party, trade association, labor union, or com- 
munity group. Witnesses who will not withdraw 
from the workaday world. Witnesses who will stay 
to help redeem it.” 
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Helen Hester and sons: Her love for children bridged an atomic gap 


January, 1955 


From Cincinnati to Japan, a friendly ambassador of good will 
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BOOKS 


are her crusade 


WHEN the A-Bomb fell on Nagasaki, 
Japan, in the twilight of World War II, 
Helen Hester, Cincinnati housewife, felt a 
vague repulsion, but little more. The event 
was too distant to be made real. 

It wasn’t until several years later that 
the terrible nature of the event was 
brought home to her by a daytime disc 
dockey, Rex Dale, of Station WCKY. Rex 
read an appeal for books for Nagasaki’s 
children from Dr. Paulo Nagai, Japanese 
Catholic physician. 

So Helen Hester started her crusade, 
first by gathering her own used books and 
sending them to Japan; then, with the help 
of further appeals by Rex, snowballing her 
own personal charity into a genuine cru- 
sade of love. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
books went to Dr. Nagai for his children’s 
library. The citizens of Nagasaki were im- 
pressed, and the Japanese press hailed the 
personal concern of this friendly American 
woman for the welfare of their children. 
And the State Department cited her for 
building “Japanese-American friendship.” 

Dr. Nagai died more than six months 
ago of leukemia brought on by radiation 
sickness, but his library for Nagasaki’s 
children stands as a monument to him and 
to Helen Hester’s charity. People send 
gifts of money now, which she uses to buy 
books at cost from U.S. publishers. “I like 
to think,” she says, “that my little project 
is helping to bridge the gap between two 
countries which were once hostile. It gives 
the Japanese a chance to learn more of 
our way of life, but more important, it 
helps them see that we are a loving, not a 
hating people.” 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Resolutions—Keep Them Small 
TO SOME EXTENT, resolutions for the New Year have 
ceased to be taken seriously these days. Perhaps one reason 
is that the idea of a resolve for the New Year means one 
must follow it up all the year and, what with frail human 
nature getting weaker these days, it is too much to face. 

I know a very wise man who says it is a great mistake to 
make a resolution for a year or a month or even for a week. 
He thinks it a good idea to make it for a day at a time so that 
the resolution never gets vague and does not give one that 
feeling of inevitability which a long-range resolution does. A 
day-by-day resolve, however, can grow into a habit after a 
while, so my wise man has an idea worth considering. 

However, despite him, I am now going to propose a reso- 
lution for a whole year—for an indefinite time, in fact. I 
simply want people to resolve to make a good sign of the 
cross instead of absently waving their hand around or 
making a gesture that is more like that of a person brushing 
away flies than a gesture of piety. 

It becomes a familiar gesture like any other, of course; and 
we make it without giving a great deal of thought to it. Yet 
that same sign, in some circumstances and some places and 
times, has brought far different consequences than to us who 
make it undisturbed in home or church. It has brought 
death to people brave enough to make it in the presence of 
enemies of the Faith. It has no doubt made martyrs and is 
certainly making them today in the lands of fear and silence. 

I read years ago of an Englishman, an Anglican by tradi- 
tion and family but with no special religious leanings, who 
was taken prisoner by a pagan tribe. They asked him to do 
one thing only and they would free him: they took two twigs 
and fashioned a rude cross, put it on the ground before him 
and told him to step on it. He began to do so and then, 
suddenly, seeing there before him the symbol of the Faith 
he knew as his, he found it impossible to put a foot on those 
crossed twigs. They had suddenly become for him something 
so important that he was willing to face death by refusing to 
destroy its form. 


The Forbidden Sign of the Cross 


TODAY, in prisons where men without pity or love are 
trying to force peaceful coexistence on those they have in 
their power, men are not allowed to pray even alone. If 
their lips move in what seems to be prayer, it is the signal 
for harsh treatment. Making the sign of the cross might 
mean death. 

So it would be well, when one makes that simple gesture, 
to realize fully what it means. It is almost as old as the 
Church itself. Tertullian in the second century spoke of 
“marking our foreheads with the sign in all our comings in 
and goings out.” It is often mentioned in early Patristic 
writings. It was at first made only on the forehead and with 
a single finger; later it became the larger gesture of today. 

In Italy, in the last century, there lived a gentle, wise 
priest, Dom Vincento Pallotti. He was a Roman and, like 
the Curé d’Ars, never left his native land, yet he influenced 
people of many countries. Popes thought highly of him; 
cardinals came to talk with him about their problems. Ber- 
nardo Clausi, today himself beatified, came to Dom Pallotti 
when he found himself in deep interior trouble and opened 
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his heart to him. He was in despair because he felt he would 
never obtain remission of his sins. Dom Pallotti listened 
patiently and then said to him, “Before we talk any more of 
your troubles, let us kneel down here in the church and say 
the Creed together.” When they came to the words, “I 
believe in the remission of sins,” he stopped the other man 
from continuing. Then he repeated the phrase several times, 
very slowly, and added, “Have you understood what you were 
saying, Dom Bernardo?” And the priest went away, his difh- 
culty gone. 

He had been repeating the Creed daily and faithfully, 
but only repeating it. When he spoke the words with aware- 
ness, his fears were gone from him. No doubt he resolved 
to keep that awareness, and that is the resolution I should 
like to see made about the signing with the cross. 


Think the Faith 


IN A FEW MONTHS there will take place the canoniza- 
tion of Dom Pallotti, who wanted always to have men win 
to God by the little conquests of the spirit, the small acts of 
faith. There is another recently canonized saint, Mother 
Joseph Rossullo, who felt the same way. She made it always 
very clear to her Sisters that, when they taught the catechism 
to children, they must teach them first of all to make this 
careful signing of the cross and also teach them to say very 
slowly the Hail Mary and the Lord’s Prayer—to make them 
understand, as much as a child could, the meaning of every 
phrase. The other questions of the catechism could wait and 
be taught later when these two prayers and the reason for 
making the sign of the cross were well comprehended. Even 
if they forgot much of the teaching in the catechism, even il 
they drifted from the Faith as they grew up, they would come 
back to God, she said, if they had been taught faithfully 
the significance of these two simple and far-reaching prayers 
and had made, with care and sincerity, when they were chil- 
dren, the sign of their faith. 

Try it yourself, taking only a few words or a sentence 
from either prayer. It is well to do this sometimes anyway 
instead of merely saying the rosary rapidly. The decades said 
one after the other have their place, but a real meditation 
on the separate things you are saying has its place too. It 
is in a way like the category I saw recently where certain 
traders in Catholic Christmas cards placed on their wares to 
the retailer, to show the kinds of cards they had to sell: 
“religious’”—‘‘deeply religious’”—‘‘profoundly religious.” 

It is absurd, of course, to advertise the Faith thus, but 
there are hucksters in all trades and a glance at some of the 
more deeply religious, even the profoundly religious, of a few 
of our Catholic magazines will show you advertisements that 
should make you either laugh or weep, depending on whether 
you think them silly or almost unholy. 

But let us in this instance take a phrase from their pro- 
motion words and be profoundly religious when we make the 
sign of the cross. Let us, this New Year’s day—which is a 
very holy day on the Church calendar—begin to make the 
sign of the cross with a deep realization of what it means 
and what a responsibility this simple gesture carries with it. 
! have never seen it so beautifully phrased as in Faulkner's 
latest book, when he speaks of a priest who has come to the 
prison to prepare a man for death as “lifting his hand to 
inscribe into the invisible air the invisible Passion.” 
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Do the French 


Hate Americans? 


Americans in France frequently ask for trouble. 


We can’t always blame the French if they dislike us. 


But our best ambassadors are our soldiers 


by HANNIBAL TOWLE 


HE U.S. colonel leaned over the 
OF contercon: table. “You think you 
got troubles already,” he said. “Say, 
we have an air base scheduled for Nor- 
way. The only place with enough flat 
land for runways is near a little town. 
I's the only town for miles and miles 
around. Know what they do in this town? 
They’re whale hunters. Six months every 
year every able-bodied man is away 
chasing whales. Only males left are 
going to be little kids, grandpas—and 
Americans. At night I wake up scream- 
ing, just thinking about it.” 
The time was a year ago. The scene, 
the U.S. Information Agency’s office in 
Paris. The purpose of the conference 
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was to worry about troop-community 
relations in Europe. There were Army, 
Navy, and Air Force public informa- 
tion officers and chaplains, and repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and 
of the U.S. Information Agency. 

In striving to further good will for 
the United States in Europe, there are 
problems. The soldier is one, the tourist 
another. There are problems with some 
of our diplomats, and no few with our 
politicians. 

The conferees discussed the situation 
in France, to see what could be learned 
from our experience there so that the 
same errors wouldn’t be repeated with 
troops going to other NATO nations. 
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Their conclusion was that while our 
armed forces could help, they couldn't 
do the whole job. Good will toward the 
United States, which might prove of 
vital importance were we forced into 
another war, must also be the responsi- 
bility of American civilians: politicians, 
diplomats, and just plain tourists. 

Let’s have an example of the sort of 
thing the armed forces could do some- 
thing about. 

The supply line for our troops in Ger- 
many runs down from Verdun, through 
the Loire Valley, to several ports in the 
vicinity of Bordeaux. At the ports the 
French Government has assigned docks 
for American supply ships. At one of 
these ports our docks are on the inside 
of a jetty, which curves out to sea like a 
bent arm, sheltering the harbor. 

At the end of the jetty is a pavilion. 
Each year, on the name day of the 
patron saint of sailors, a religious pro- 
cession wends its way out to the pavilion, 
and there is held a ceremony asking the 
Saint’s intercession for sailors from the 
port who have been lost at sea. It’s an 
important part of an annual festival. 

As a security precaution, the American 
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Nee tr re Heir Bik soe 


Americans like to be folksy and demo- 
cratic. But diplomats in tweeds are 
like kings of shreds and patches 


commander has control of the docks as- 
signed to our ships. Permission to cross 
them must be obtained from him. In 
theory, he is supposed to close off the 
docks only when critical cargo, such as 
ammunition, is being unloaded. 


EVERAL weeks before the Festival, 
S the mayor wrote to the commander 
asking permission for thé procession to 
cross the docks to the pavilion. No re- 
ply. The mayor called in person several 
times. The commander was always too 
busy to receive him. When the day of 
the Festival came, permission still had 
not been granted, although no American 
ships were in port that day. But our 
guards had not received orders to pass 
the procession through. The ceremony 
liad to be called off. 

The American officer’s attitude 
“I have other things to do, even if they 
haven't, than worry about some silly 
parade.” 


was: 


He was sent to another post, 
where his zeal would be appreciated 
and diplomacy not required. 
In France, learned that 
more to commanding U.S. troops or 
posts on the soil of allied nations than 
mere military mechanics. Today an ef- 
fort is made to indoctrinate officers with 
their public relations mission. Closer 
liaison is established with local author- 


we there is 


ities, and good troop-community rela- 
tions are considered part of an officer’s 
assignment. 

Let us have a case of a diplomat, to 
show how careful we must be in rela- 
tions with our friends. 

A French village was to dedicate a 
monument to those who had fallen in 
its World War II 


liberation. Among 
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those to be remembered were American 
soldiers, so our Ambassador was invited 
as guest of honor. It to be the 
most important event in many a year 
for the village. The band brushed off 
its blue and scarlet uniforms, tightened 
drum heads, polished horns. War vet- 
crans got out their medals. The priest 
donned his newest robes. Mayor and 
took their frock coats and 
striped pants out of mothballs. Villagers 
and farmers donned their Sunday best 
and gathered about the bunting-draped 
platform in the village square as the 
moment approached for the Ambassa- 
dor’s arrival. 


was 


councilmen 


HE Great Man who was to honor 
T the village and its citizens by his au- 
gust presence, appeared. He was driving 
his own small private car. He 
dressed in baggy tweeds. 

The Ambassador being demo- 
cratic and folksy. No swank, no side, 
folderol. But the villagers felt 
cheated, even insulted. If they had 
wanted the center of their dignitaries’ 
platform occupied by someone who 
dressed and acted like the proprietor 
of the village fruit stand, they would 
not have invited the Ambassador from 
the United States of America. More- 
over, they were insulted that he appar- 


was 


was 


no 


ently did not think them or their 
monument worth even one big, black 
‘oficial’ car, or the silk hat an Am- 


bassador is expected to endure on great 
occasions. By trying to advertise demo- 
cracy in a country which knows noth- 
ing of democracy, which still cherishes 
royalistic pomp and trappings, our Am- 
bassador merely succeeded in making a 
very bad impression. We have to be 
careful _ that define democracy 
abroad, before attempting to demon- 
strate its more superficial aspects. (We 
have to be just as careful in loudly 
plugging ‘capitalism,’ which is an en- 
tirely different breed of cats in France 
than the free enterprise system 
know and cherish in the U.S.A.) 

Some of our politicians have aroused 
confusion,. misunderstanding, and no 
little ill will for abroad. Some of 
the junketeers have been unfortunate 
for us, but the ones who do the most 
damage to U.S. prestige are those who, 
in seeking votes, appeal to ignorance, 
prejudice, or fear. They often under- 
mine confidence in our representatives 
abroad and in the intentions of the 
U.S. regarding continued participation 
in European defense. Some of these 
men have yet to learn that careless or 
demagogic speech is a luxury they can 
no longer afford, if they wish to serve 
the long-range best interests of their 
constituents and their nation. 

Now let us glance at an 


we 


we 


us 


American 


tourist in Paris. 





A man and wife are in a small night- 
club. Cushioned benches run around 
the walls, with small tables in front. 
Entertainment and dancing takes place 
in the center. The tables are crowded 
so close together that the customers are 
practically hip-to-hip. The American 
couple are drinking champagne. They 
have worked hard, saved up a long 
time for this trip, are determined to 
have a good time. 

At the left of the man is a young 
French couple. The girl is nothing spe- 
cial as to looks, so it isn’t from wolfish- 
ness that the man says: “Hi, kid, parley- 
voo English?” 

“Yes,” says the girl. 

“Well, say, that’s just fine!” exclaims 
the man. “I’ve wanted to meet some 
real French people over here, not just 
flunkies with their hands out. Like to 
have you meet my wife. Glad, this is 
my old pal . . . What did you say your 
name was?” 

The girl, embarrassed: “Suzanne.” 


““( UZANNE? Say, that’s a right pretty 
S name. Real French. Glad, this is 
Suzie. Suzie, my wife, Gladys.” 
Mrs. Tourist: “Hi, gal!” 


Suzanne, dubiously: “Enchanteée, 
madame.” 

Mr. Tourist: “We're Americans, in 
case you didn’t guess it. Came all the 
way over here just to take a gander at 
Gay Paree. Say, Suzie, what’s your boy 


friend’s name? .. . Robair? He parley- 
voo English, too? . . . No? Well, don’t 
make no difference. Pals, anyway, huh? 
Say, how about you and Robair having 
a drink on us? Cheer him up; he looks 
like he just found half a worm on his 
plate. Ha! Ha! . .. Oh, don’t be bash- 
ful now, Suzie! It only costs money. 
Ha! Ha! Plenty more where this came 
from. Grows right on trees in the good 
old U.S. of A. Hey, garson, bottle 
o’ giggle water for my pals here. "Nother 
one for me and the old lady. And, gar- 
son, you have one, too. Split it with the 
chef. Have a big party! .. . Well, Suzie, 
everybody pals, huh? Can’t say we Amer- 
icans don’t love the Frenchies. Lafay- 
ette, we are here! Any time the I’il ole 
Frenchies need us, we come rushing 
right over, with bullets or bucks. Johnny- 
on-the-spot, that’s us! Fix everything up 
too-sweet, eh? Garson, pop corks! 
It’s a hot time in the old town tonight!” 

This jovial, good-hearted fellow made 
these mistakes: He failed to appreciate 
that the French, living in a land Jong 
crowded, where privacy is therefore at a 
premium, do not make acquaintances as 





HANNIBAL TOWLE, formerly a newspaper 
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casually as we do. They have a maxim, 
‘To live happy, live hidden,’ which 
sums up their sentiments. They resent 
intrusion, no matter how well-intended. 

He threw money around in a land 
where money does not ‘grow on trees,’ 
and where a man too loose with his 
urse is considered a fool or a phoney. 
He (his wife, too) was obviously lit 
up like a Fourth of July bonfire, in a 
country where people actually drink 
more than we do, but customarily hold 
it better. 

With his ‘Lafayette, we are here’ rou- 
tine, he poked his French pals in a very 
sensitive spot. They have a saying: “The 
greatest luxury is not having to be 
grateful to anybody.’ This has been for 
some time a luxury the French can’t 
afford. They miss it. 


O we have four examples of how not 
S to win friends and influence peo- 
ple. The officer was so preoccupied with 
his defense job that he forgot what he 
was defending. ‘The diplomat was so in- 
terested in selling democracy that he for- 
got that one of its fundamentals is re- 
spect for the customs and practices of 
other free peoples. The politicians were 
so interested in being re-elected that 
they forgot that today the world has 
very long ears. The tourist failed to re- 
spect the tastes and sensitivities of his 
hosts. 

Just how bad is anti-Americanism in 
France today? Among the cocktail party 
set in Paris, as in London, the anti- 
American joke is a favorite parlor game. 
In these jokes, Americans are not por- 
trayed as vicious, but as naive, ignorant, 
overeager children, in love with the dol- 
lar and scared of Senator McCarthy. 
This anti-Americanism is not important, 
except that it sometimes influences 
younger government officials to amuse 
themselves or inflate their egos by mak- 
ing things difficult or embarrassing for 
the Americans with whom they deal. 

Is anti-Americanism rife where it 
really matters, among the rank and file 
of farmers, industrial workers, and the 
large lower middle class? 

Here a quite unexpected situation 
has developed. In nation-wide munici- 
pal elections late last spring, the Com- 
munists held strength generally, gained 
in some areas. But they lost ground 
substantially in areas where American 
troops are stationed. 

Such a situation was not envisioned at 
the Paris conference when the Colonel 
worried about the lonesome ladies of 
Norway. For one thing, the presence of 
foreign uniforms is automatically asso- 
ciated in the French mind with trouble, 
of which the French have had more than 
‘heir share. For another thing, the Com- 
munists had really worked overtime 
around American posts. 
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Every automobile collision involving 

American vehicle was billed as a 
massacre by their propaganda machine 
(on which the Communists spend about 
$40,000,000 a year.) Every time an Amer- 
ican was involved in a fight, whether he 
started it or not, the machine exagger- 
ated it into an armed attack by U.S. 
gangsters on defenseless French people. 
The Communists blamed the Americans 
for high prices, low wages, the housing 
shortage, the war in Indo-China, and re- 
volts in North Africa. The Marshall 
Plan was designed to make the rich 
richer, the poor poorer. Together with 
Germans, the Americans were plotting a 
new war for the profit of international 
bankers, and France would be de- 
vastated by atomic bombs as a result. 
They had Americans  dispossessing 
French farmers from ancestral acres, 
buying ports from crooked politicians. 
The Americans were taking over orphan- 
ages and hospitals, turning their occu- 
pants into the streets. The Americans 
were arrogant, aggressive, drunken 
bums, with the morals of goats and the 
culture of anthropoid apes. 

The propaganda backfired where peo- 
ple had a chance to know American 
soldiers at first hand. Certainly there 
were some who got out of line, particu- 
larly among those who came to France 
from Germany with the ‘occupation at- 
titude.’ Even when, later, troops for 
France came directly from the United 
States, minus the ‘conqueror complex,’ 
there were the few who got plastered in 
public, who whistled at the wrong girls, 
who played cowboy when driving motor 
vehicles, who forced the natives off side- 
walks. 


an 


HERE the soldiers live and work 

in France, it’s a different story. 
The French have seen those luxury- 
loving American boys spend a couple of 
winters in tents, work hard in the mud 
of air bases and supply depots—and keep 
on smiling. The American soldiers may 
not always have the polished manners 
the more snobbish European would like. 
But they have a certain fundamental 
decency and willingness to share the 
earth with other people which is far bet- 
ter than any classic ballet or social eti- 
quette. They'll give up their seats on 
busses to old ladies—something that 
isn’t included in present French social 
customs. They'll help a blind man across 
the street or pick up a dropped bundle. 
They contribute voluntarily and gener- 
ously to charities. They are very kind 
with children, something not only the 
kids but the parents appreciate. They'll 
buy hamburger for a hungry dog. They 
have a reputation for being nice to 
women, not the kiss-hands nice of many 
Frenchmen, but direct and honest in 
their emotions. For every one who gets 





































































in trouble with the law, there’s another 
who dives into a raging river to rescue a 
drowning man or rushes into a burning 
barn to lead the horses out. There’s a 
basic sportsmanship about them and a 
ready willingness to co-operate with 
their neighbors, something rather new 
in a country of often self-centered indi- 
vidualism. They’re not really such an 
alien people, after all. Though they’re 
always running about with their little 
cameras, they turn up in church on Sun- 
day. Maybe they gather in the café and 
do a little close harmony, but you also 
see them fishing on the river. 

Why do these American soldiers make 
such good ambassadors? 

Well, unlike many of their officers, 
they manage to think of something be- 
side their jobs. Also unlike officers, most 
enlisted men are unmarried and there- 
fore get out among the people, instead 
of living in tight little American islands. 
Unlike the diplomats, they are not con- 
sciously trying to sell any social or eco- 
nomic philosophy—even if they do boast 
a lot about their country and its won- 
ders. Unlike the tourists, they are in 
the country long enough to know the 
people and respect them for their basic, 
important similarities, in spite of the 
superficial differences. 

Certainly there is anti-Americanism in 
France, as there is elsewhere in Europe 
—the hardest job in the world is to be a 
successful giver. But it isn’t as bad as it 
was a little while ago, and it isn’t down 
there where it really matters—thanks 
mainly to that GI-Joe, about whom peo- 
ple used to worry so much. He’s the 
very best Ambassador we have today. 





The jovial, good-hearted tourist may be 
a thorn in the side of the people he’s 
visiting. He should consider his hosts 
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TALL, lean young man with a 
brown, pleasant face, Alex stood 
for a time with his hands rest- 


ing quietly on the top rail of the pas- 
ture gate. The sharp chill in the wind 
and the blue-gray clouds pushing into 
the sky told him that the mild days 
of early December were over and that it 
was time to bring in the team of old, 
gray horses for the winter. Opening 
the gate, he headed northward. 

When he stepped from among the 
tall cedars, he could see the small school 
building, with a thin twist of coal 
smoke rising into the wintry sky. Then 
he saw the horses and the girl feeding 
them from her cupped hands. 
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He 


he’d 


When 
few Satur- 
days ago, Ed Stanley, a neighbor, had 
pointed her out to him. 

“My kids are crazy about her,” Ed 
had Then, his 
“Guess she wouldn’t be teaching them, 
but the boy she was going to marry 
decided that marriage wasn’t for him.” 

Thinking about’ this, wondering 
what being jilted did to a 
girl, Alex began to descend the slope. 

Joe, the blind horse, heard him first 
and lifted his head. Then the girl 
turned and saw him. 

She was slender and not very tall; 
her wide-set, brown eyes were somehow 


her at once. 


Morrisville a 


recognized 
been in 


said. shaking head, 


vaguely 


just right for the soft oval of her face 
and her Beautiful? Well, 
exactly, he decided. But clean and at- 
tractive, and he wondered what strange 
twist in a man’s mind would cause him 
to break his promise to a girl like this. 

“Hello,” he said, taking off his hat. 
She nodded in a friendly manner and 
“Fiat” 

The wind blew her loose, brown hair 
about her cheeks, and she brushed it 
back with a quick lift of her hand. Ii 
there was any ache in her heart, it did 
not show at the moment. 

“You're 
she said. “I hope you don’t mind my 
feeding your horses a little of my lunch.” 


smile. not 


said, 
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Alex Telford, aren’t you?” 
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“I don’t mind,” he said, smiling. 

“Tm Stella Lee,” she said. 

Alex nodded and put an arm about 
the blind gray’s neck. “I know. You're 
the new teacher.” 

Bill stepped up beside his mate and 
nosed Alex’s shoulder. 

“They like you, Alex,” she said. 

“They should,” he returned, laughing 
down at her. “I let them eat their heads 
off for free.” 

“You see,” he explained, smiling at 
the puzzled little squint about her eyes, 
“they belonged to my father. He kept 
them after he’d changed over to tractors. 
Said they’d done enough 
deserved a peaceful old age. 


work and 
And here 
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Hurrying around the corner, he met Stella. 


they are, getting fatter and lazier every 
day.” 

She gave him a sober look. “He must 
have thought a great deal of them.” 

“Well, he didn’t believe in separating 
a team that had always worked _ to- 
gether,” Alex said. “He used to say a 
team was like two people who had 
grown fond of and dependent on each 
other. Also, you know, there’s an old 
belief that when one of an old team 
dies, the other will soon die of ljoneli- 
ness. Or a broken heart.” 

“I can’t quite go along .with that,” 
she said quickly. “At least—well, people 
go right on living and don’t die of 
loneliness or a broken heart.” 
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“Hi, Alex,” she said 


For a long moment, she stood with 
lier hands thrust deeply into her coat 
pockets, looking unhappily toward the 
rising clouds. But when she faced him 
gain, she was smiling. 

“Winter’s really isn’t it?” 

Then she walked rapidly toward the 
fence that separated the pasture from 
the school yard, leaving Alex with the 
feeling that force had 
suddenly come along to whisk her away. 
Watching her as she walked swiftly 
away and disappeared around the cor- 
ner of the building, he somehow knew 
that the things he had said had re- 
minded her of the boy who had changed 
his mind about marriage. 


coming, 


some unseen 
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Frowning, he caught hold of the 
blind horse’s mane and headed back 
toward home; and Bill trailed along 
behind, stumbling a little like a tired, 
old man. 

That night, winter came with the 
howling of a sleet-filled wind. Sitting in 
the cozy warmth of his lonely house, 
Alex kept thinking of the girl. Of the 
friendliness in her smile, of the unhap- 
piness in her eyes. He wondered if she 
really believed what she had said about 
loneliness and a broken heart. 

He did not see Stella again until just 
before the Christmas holidays. Late in 
the afternoon, with the sun a sullen 
ball in the west, he drove by the school- 
house with a truckload of feed and saw 
her carrying a heavy bucket of coal 
through the snow. He hurried over to 
where she’d stopped to catch her breath 
and lugged the coal into the school- 
house for her. 

“Thanks,” she said, smiling. 

But again, he felt the shadow of her 
doubts and fears between them. She 
could not quite forget she had been 
jilted, and the memory left her with a 
certain wariness toward all men. 


E stood by the iron stove, warming 

his hands and gazing about at the 
familiar room. A _ Christmas _ tree 
stood in the front, sagging with its 
load of bright ornaments; and the air 
smelled strongly of cedar. 

He grinned at her and said, “I re- 
member this as a pretty drab place.” 

“A school room should never seem 
drab,” she said. 

She opened her lunch box, found a 
broken slice of cake, and began to 
wrap it in a paper napkin. 

“For the old gray horses,’ 
giving it to him. 

He wanted to suggest that she might 
like to see old Joe and Bill. But the 
shadow was there between them. He put 
the cake into a coat pocket and said 
he’d better be going on home; she said 
it was time for her to be going, too. 

“Come on,” he said suddenly, “I'll 
take you home.” 

When he halted the truck in front 
of the Markham home where she stayed, 
she opened the door before he had a 
chance to do it for her and stepped 
down into the snow. , 

“Thanks for the ride, Alex,” she 
said. 

She stood there, small and_ pink- 
cheeked from the cold. He knew it was 
his turn to say something, but he 
couldn’t think of anything to say, ex- 
cept, “You’re welcome.” 

After unloading the feed, he stepped 
into the horse barn, broke the cake in 
half, and gave each horse a share. 

“From a very nice lady, boys,” he said. 

And then he stood with his broad 


she said, 
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back against the rough board stall, won- 
dering if a girl like Stella Lee ever fell 
in love a second time. Of course, he 
didn’t have any answer to that, for he 
knew very little about girls and love. 

The new year began. The wind piled 
the snow in great drifts, and for almost 
a week Alex was shut off from the rest 
of the world. But one Saturday morn- 
ing, the sun rose bright and warm, and 
a snowplow opened the road past his 
house. 

That afternoon, he drove to town. 
It seemed that almost everyone for 
miles around had decided to drive to 
town, too. Later, hurrying around the 
bank corner, he met Stella. 

“Hi, Alex,” she said. 

Her dark eyelashes were longer than 
he’d remembered them. Her mouth 
was soft and smiling, and the winter 


sun gave her hair a soft, coppery shine. 
“What have you been doing all these 
Then, as if she 


weeks?” she asked. 






The blind horse 
heard her coming and 
nuzzled her hand 





thought the question a little too per- 
sonal, hurried on with, “How are the 
old, gray horses?” 

“Getting fatter 
answered. 

“I keep thinking of them,” she said. 
“You know—how if one should die, the 
other would die soon, too.” 

She looked rather unhappy about it, 
so he said, “I wouldn’t have told you 
that if I'd known you’d worry about it.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying,” she said. 
“But —” 

He saw the color deepen in her 
cheeks and knew that she was remem- 
bering that a man had jilted her. 

“Let’s go someplace out of the cold 
and have a cup of coffee,” he suggested 


every day,” he 


quickly. 


HEY went into a restaurant and 
Y Be in a booth for a long time, 
talking and laughing. It was good, just 
being with her and hearing her voice 
and watching the lights come and go in 
her eyes. Alex was quite startled when 
she glanced at her watch and said, 
“Goodness! It’s almost five!” 

They went out into the cold twilight 
and stood for a moment, looking at each 
other uncertainly. 

“Well,” she said, “it’s been nice see- 
ing you again.” 

On a sudden impulse, he said, “I'd 
like to come to see you some evening, 
Stella.” 

He saw the shadows come into her 
eyas and felt a sudden anger at the man 
who was responsible for those shadows. 

“Any time, Alex,” she said. “I’m 
usually home.” 

He left her standing by the Mark- 
hams’ car, knowing she was lonely and 
unhappy. 

Winter wore itself out at last, and 
the grass began to green up on the 
south slopes of the ridges and hills. One 
warm morning, Alex turned the old 
grays into the pasture and then stood 
watching them wander away, knowing 
that this might be the last spring for 
them. 

The following afternoon, he crossed 
the pasture on foot to have a look at 
them. Coming to the edge of the 
cedars, he saw the two old_ horses 
standing close to the fence that sep- 
arated the pasture from the school yard. 

He was about to turn back when he 
heard the shouts of children and real- 
ized that school was out for the day. 
He stood partly hidden among the trees, 
watching the boys and girls scamper 
away along the road. Then he saw 
Stella. 

She wore a red skirt and a white 
blouse and looked almost like a child 
herself. She walked swiftly toward the 
fence, the south breeze and the warm 
sunshine tangling with her clean. 
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brown hair. The blind horse heard her 
coming and pressed against the cor- 
ner gate, while Bill stood back a little, 
his head lifted, his ears angled forward 
in eagerness. 

Talking softly to them, the girl fed 
them bits of her lunch and let them 
muzzle her hands and cheeks. Watch- 
ing from the top of the tree-covered 
slope, Alex felt a tightness in his 
throat. A girl like Stella should not have 
been hurt so deeply, he thought. 

Walking homeward, he remembered 
back over the few times he had gone 
to see her during the winter months. 
She had never mentioned the boy who 
had changed his mind, but Alex never 
failed to feel his shadow hovering be- 
tween him and the girl. It was almost as 
if he had never been alone with Stella. 

Going to town the next day, he met 
Fd Stanley and they stopped to talk. 

Presently Ed said, “They’re closing 
the Cedar Ridge School after this term.” 


D went on to tell him the school 
E, board had decided to send the re- 
maining pupils to Morrisville next term. 

“Kind of hate to see the school 
closed,” Ed added. “Ever since I can re- 
member, that old building has been the 
heart of the community, you might 
say.” 

Alex, too, felt regret at the school’s 
closing. Then he thought of Stella and 
wondered what she would do next year. 

“Going to have a big basket dinner 
on the last day,” Ed went on. “You bet- 
ter come, Alex. It may be the last din- 
ner we'll ever have there.” 

On the last day of school, the sky 
was as clear and as blue as a sky can 
possibly be; and the fragrance of cedar 
and the faint perfume of wild flowers 
and of growing things filled the air. 
Alex arrived a little late and found the 


small building so crowded that he 
couldn’t squeeze inside. So he stood 


with some of the others near the open 
door to watch the short program. 

Afterward, two long tables were set 
up in the yard and the women spread 
out baskets of food. Plates heaped to 
overflowing, the people sat about on 
the grass, eating and visiting. 

Listening, Alex was pleasantly sur- 
prised to learn that the old schoolhouse 
wasn’t to be abandoned after all. The 
building was to be used for community 
meetings and programs. 

Feeling a lift to his spirits, he stepped 
to where Stella stood beside one of the 
long tables. 

“How about another piece of pie?” 
she asked. Then her eyes met his, and 
he saw a touch of anxiety in them. 
“Last evening,” she said, “only one 
of the grays came to the gate for a bite 
of cake.” 

“Which one didn’t come?” he asked. 
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“The blind one,” she answered, 
scooping out a slice of cherry pie for 
him. 

But suddenly he didn’t want a second 
piece of pie. He put his plate on the 
table and said, “Guess I'd 
see about old Joe.” 

He cut across the school yard to the 
corner gate and climbed the slope 
toward the cedars. He found Bill stand- 
ing near the spring. But it took con- 
siderable searching to find Joe, for the 
blind horse had lain down for his final 
rest behind a growth of tall bushes. 

When Alex returned to the school- 
house for his car, he found Stella alone, 
gathering up her books and_ packing 
them carefully in a large wooden box. 

She glanced at him questioningly, and 
he said, “Old Joe’s dead, Stella.” 

“I’m sorry.” Then, keeping her eyes 
hidden from him, “I haven’t forgotten 
what you said about an old team like 
that. How the one left behind—will 
soon follow his mate. I said that people 
were not like that. Remember? But 
what I meant was that the young don’t 
die of broken hearts. They keep on 
living and working.” 

“I know,” he said gently. 


better go 





© Poetry is the music of the soul. 
—Voltaire 





“And eventually they find a new hap- 
piness. In their work. In other people. 
What I mean, Alex, if they keep try- 
ing, in time they can pick up the broken 
pieces.” 

She turned back to her packing. 


“This has been a good year,” she 
said cheerfully. “In many ways, I’m 
sorry it’s over. But —” 

She lifted her head to listen; and 


listening, too, Alex heard a car door 
open and shut. 

“That must be my sister from Den- 
nison,” she said. “I’m going to spend 
the summer with Rosemary.” 

But it wasn’t her sister. It was a tall, 
dark-haired young man; seeing him, 
Stella’s face grew very still. 

“Hello, Stella,” the young man said a 
little uncertainly. “Rosemary couldn’t 
get away, so I —” 

His eyes met Alex’s gaze and fell 
away. 

Stella began to breathe again. She 
smiled and said, “Nice of you to come 
for me, Ronny.” Then, to Alex, 
“Ronny Stevens is an old friend of mine. 
Ronny, I want you to meet Alex Tel- 
ford.” 

Alex had never before heard Ronny 
Stevens’ name, but he’d known who he 


was the moment he had stepped into 
the schoolhouse. 

He held out his hand. “Hello, Ronny.” 

“Hello,” Ronny said, scowling 
slightly, still not quite meeting Alex’s 
eyes. “Are you ready, Stella?” 

“I’m ready,” she said quietly. 

Alex carried the box of books to the 
car and put it in the trunk. He held 
the door open for Stella, then closed it 
carefully after she had climbed in beside 
Ronny. 

“Good-by, Alex,” she said, smiling, 
holding out her hand. “Take good care 
of old Bill. I—please let me know how 
he gets along without Joe.” 

Then she gone, leaving Alex 
standing in the lonely shade of the 
empty schoolhouse. 

Time, over a week of it, passed before 
Alex went to see how Bill was getting 
along by himself. He found the old 
horse grazing contentedly near the 
corner gate. But now and then, he 
would lift his head and look toward 
the schoolhouse, and suddenly Alex 
realized what Bill was looking for. Not 
for Joe, but for a small, brown-haired 
girl to come hurrying to the gate with 
a piece of cake in her hand. 

Alex threw back his head and 
laughed. And suddenly he knew it was 
time to go see Stella. 

He ran practically all the way home. 
He washed and polished the car. He 
put on his best suit and a new tie and 
shined his And all the time, 
nervousness and excitement took turns 
making his heart beat too hard. 


was 


shoes. 


OSEMARY’S house looked so quiet 

he was afraid that no one was at 
home. But just as he halted the car, 
the front door flew open, and Stella 
ran out on the porch. 

“Alex!” she cried, hurrying along the 
walk. 

He knew then that she had been 
watching for him. Waiting and watch- 
ing and hoping he’d come. 

Her cheeks were pink, and her eyes 
were bright with excitement and happi- 
ness at seeing him. 

He leaped from the car and caught 
her hands in his. 

“Thought it was about time I came 
to report on old Bill,” he said. “He 
seems to be getting along very well. Ex- 
cept for one thing.” 

“What’s that?” she asked anxiously. 

“No one to feed him cake.” 

She laughed suddenly, joyously. And, 
just as suddenly, her eyes were meeting 
his shyly. 

“Well,” she said, “if you have time to 
wait until I bake a cake —” 

He felt her fingers tighten just a 
little about his and saw the shadow of 
her doubts and fears grow dim. and 
vanish forever. 
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Amahl and the Night Visitors 


A touching story of the First Christmas, this opera written 


for television has in three years become something of a classic 


HE story of the “miracle” opera, 

lmahl and the Night Visitors, by 

Gian Carlo Menotti, begins “Once 

upon a time and so many good 
stories do. 

The story behind the story of “Amahl’ 


begins the same way for, indeed, it was 


“once upon a time” in the village ol 
Cadegliano, in the province of Lom 
bardy, in Italy, that a little boy mad 


big wish. 

He wished that his leg, crippled sinc 
healed. 
Nobody, not even the little boy who 


he was born, would be 


has since grown to manhood, now knows 


exactly what he promised should his 
wish be granted that day, long ago. 

It’s not hard to imagine, 
a little 
willing to promise anything to be able to 
walk like little 

He may have said in his heart, quite 
simply, “Oh Lord, if you heal my leg I 


though, that 


boy in a wheelchair would be 


othe boys everywhere. 


will do something very beautiful for you 
when I grow up—some day.” 


















Above: Composer Gian Carlo 


ae 


Menotti. 
opera, the wealth of the Kings incites the envy of Amahl’s mother 


by JOHN LESTER 


Well, the 
healed “once upon a time” and the lit- 


story goes that the leg was 


tle boy grew to manhood and became 
the great musical artist the world now 
knows as Gian Carlo Menotti. 


However, like little boys and big boys 
everywhere, he forgot his promise—al- 
most. 
of ten children, most 


thanks to 


Menotti was one 


ol whom are musical, the 


teaching of their remarkably gifted 
mother. 

Gian Carlo soon outdistanced the 
others and, in fact, gave every indica- 


tion that a spark of true genius was 
flickering in his young breast so, when 
his mother sent 
him to the United States to study at 
Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute. 


he was only seventeen, 


Nine years later, his first opera, Amelia 
(,0€S To The Ball, 
premi¢cre performance at 


Was given its 
the Curtis In- 


stitute and was performed at the New 





Right: In Menotti’s 


Theater in New York later 


the same year. 


Amsterdam 


The following year, 1938, it was pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York and was favorably received. 

\ lew National 


Broadcasting commissioned 


later, the 


Company 


months 


Menotti to write an opera especially 
for radio, and this work, The Old Maid 
and the Thief, was first performed on 


the network April 22, 1939. 

It has since been given many stage 
performances. 

Three years later, in 1942, Menotti 


completed a tragic opera, The Island 
God, which was performed at the Metro 


politan Opera House the same year, 

His most recent successes have in 
cluded the world-famous operas, The 
Telephone, The Medium, and The 
Consul. 


\ll Menotti’s operas have been  per- 
countries in addition 
to the United States, and all, with the 
exception of Amelia Goes to the Ball, 
were originally 


formed in many 


written in English by 


the Italian-born maestro. This he later 
translated into’ English. 
The Mediun» was also made into a 


film in Italy under Menotti’s direction 
and has been highly successful. 

In addition to these works, the forty- 
three-year-old master turned his talents 
to ballet at one point and wrote the 
music to Sebastian. 

He also has a piano concerto, a violin 
concerto, and numerous other symphonic 
works to his credit. 

Then, one day not too long 
while at the height of his success, ac- 


claimed all over the world as the new 


ago, 
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genius of a new form of opera, Me- 
notti saw a canvas titled “Adoration of 
the Magi,” by Hieronymus Bosch, the 
great fifteenth-century Dutch artist, in 
4 museum in Europe. 

Now, many great works of art have 
been termed inspiring, but few are 
known to have directly accounted for 
an opera. 
One ol the 
“Adoration of 


en 


few is the 400-year-old 
the Magi,” because as 
soon as Menotti saw it, he was reminded 
of the promise he had made as a little 
boy, the promise to “do something very 
beautiful for You when I grow up.” 


—— 


E immediately began making notes 
H which six months and 
commission by NBC later, became 
the tender and touching story of the 


another 


first Christmas, the now-famous opera, 
Imahl and the Night Visitors. 

In his own summary of the opera’s 
Menotti has said: “Somewhere 
in the world there lived a little shep 
herd, a crippled boy called mahl, and 
widowed, 


libretto, 


his impoverished mother. 
“Nothing is left to them of the little 
they once had, and the two must face 

} hunger and cold in an empty home. 
“One night, on their way to Bethle 
hem, the Three Wise Men stop at their 
hut and ask to be taken in. 
his mother 


Amahl and 
them as well as 
of darkness, 
the mother can’t resist the temptation 


welcome 


they can and, under cover 


to steal some of their gold to feed he 
son and herself. She is caught, but, with 
; great tenderness and compassion, the 
Three Wise Men explain to her that the 


sold is for the new-born’ Christ Child 
} who needs the love of every human 
{ cing. 
“Touched by their words, the 


p¢ OT 


widow not only returns the gold but 


casts about for something she, herself, 
can give. 


“Amahl also wishes to give something 


Caught stealing the gold, Amahl’s 
mother is struck by the servant, 
and Amahl comes to her defense 
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and, impulsively, hands the Three Wise 
Men his pitiful wooden crutch, his most 
precious possession. 

“Instantly, he is miraculously cured 
of his lameness.” 

Menotti’s one-hour opera, the first 
ever written expressly for television, was 
premiéred Christmas Eve, 1951. It drew 
such acclaim from both the public and 
critics that in less than three years it 
has already become something of a 
classic, this simple religious tale based 
on the story of the Three Wise Men. 

One critic captured the feelings of so 
many when he wrote, “As a Christmas 
feature, it was an inspiration. As 
opera, it was superb.” 

The great ‘Toscanini, himself, watched 
the first performance in the studio, ran 
to Menotti at 
him, and with tears streaming down his 
told him: “I think it’s the 

you've done.” 


an 


its conclusion, embraced 
face, best 
opera ever 

Since the premi¢re performance ol 
“Amahl” in 1951, it has been repeated 
four times. This year it was presented 
NBC-TV, Sunday, Dec. 19, 
under the exclusive sponsorship of Hall- 
mark Greeting Cards. 


on again 


N the meantime, the opera has been 
| given many theater presentations, 
has appeared as a children’s book, has 
been recorded by the original cast, and, 
this year, many of its most stirring scenes 
will appear on Christmas cards all over 
the world. 


Last year, Menotti returned to Italy 


and, on a night in May, he stood in the 


wings of Florence’s Pergola Theater 


and watched as Amahl and the Night 
Visitors untolded again, this time beltore 
many old friends, his family, and the 
musical aristocracy of Italv. 


It was given no less than ten curtain 
calls at the end. 
But the 


“Amahl,” due to the scientific 


there is more to Story. 


Amahl offers his most precious posses- 
sion as his gift for the Christ Child and 
is miraculously cured of his lameness 


miracle 





































of television, has very probably been 
viewed by more people than any other 
opera in history, a total that runs into 
the millions, more people than have 
viewed opera of many kinds at the 
historic Metropolitan all the 
years of its existence. 

The opera has also fulfilled the dream 


during 


of many of the finest musical minds of 
our time, the dream of opera sung in 
English, by 

both libretto 
appeal for the mass of 
without sacrifice of quality. 


HIS dream included the creation of 
5 oe essentially American opera tradi- 
that all 
and enjoy. 


telegenic 
and 


casts, presenting 


score with a_ broad 


music lovers 


tion music lovers might share 


The dream also contained the hope 





that the creation of such a_ tradition 
would breathe new life into. an old 
and faltering art form. 

No one who saw and heard the bril- 


liant child star, Chet Allen, as ‘“.Amahl’” 
in the premi¢re of the opera, or who 
has seen and heard his young successor, 


Billy Mclver, in subsequent presenta 
tions, can doubt that “Amahl’” is the 
beginning of the fulfillment of all of 
these things. 

Menotti, himself, has reflected on 
this many times and has confessed to 
high gratification, although he feels his 
greatest reward has come simply from 


the composition of the opera, his pay 
ment ol 

He has reflected, 
fate that 
canvas by 


a long-standing personal debt. 
the 
old 
Three Kings 
the debt. 

placed in 


too, he on 


Says, 


curious drew him to the 


Bosch, whose 


caused him to remembet 

The words he 
“Amahl’s” 
been inspired by the painting, “Mother! 
Mother! I can walk! | 


but an echo of his own, spoken many 


late) 


young mouth, after having 


can walk!”, were 


years before. 


“Once upon a time 


The little shepherd boy joins 
the caravan of the Three Kings 
as they go on to Bethlehem 
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Heard any Good Choirs Lately? 


Ass 
a 





Mr. Cassidy’s basso profundo manages to dominate the ensemble like the fog horn off Sandy Hook 


How are things up in your choir loft? Lovely and liturgical? 


If not, here are a few tips from one of those “hard to please” professionals 


HEN you are choosing your hour 
for going to church on Sunday, 


do you find yourself 
cally avoiding the eleven o’clock Mass? 
It is quite possible that you do—par- 
ticularly if the eleven o’clock Mass in 
your parish happens to be High Mass. 

In parish after parish, on Sunday after 
Sunday, people stay away from High 
Mass in droves, not, heaven knows, be- 
cause they don’t like High Mass, but 
because they don’t like what they hea 
there. Let me get both feet firmly 
planted in my mouth at once. In fat 
too many churches throughout the coun- 
try, attendance at High Mass ranges 
from a mere passive distraction to an 
active occasion of sin. 

It all depends on the choir. 

How about yours? 
High Mass lately? How are things up 
in the choir loft? If everything sounds 
just lovely and liturgical, then why 
don’t you stop here and proceed to the 
next item in this issue. But take a few 
seconds to say a special prayer of thanks- 


Have you been to 
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automati- 


giving as you do so, because you belong 
to an exclusive and happy minority. 

Now I do not by any stretch of any- 
one’s imagination mean that before you 
can be proud of your choir it must be 
ready to waltz onto the stage of Town 
Hall and sing the Poulenc “Mass in G.” 
There is small chance and no necessity 
for the average parish choir to produce 
results of professional quality. But the 
unpleasant fact of the matter is that too 
many choirs of too many parishes are 
allowed to turn in performances totally 
unacceptable by any standards at all— 
professional, amateur, or beginners’ 
club. 


elec 

Do I hear a disembodied voice mutter- 
ing off-stage? “O.K., bud, what's 
on your mind? You smart-alecky, profes- 
sional musicians don’t have to go around 


now 


insulting our good choir members, who 
gladly sacrifice their time and energy 
for the glory of God. They love their 
work, and God is certainly pleased by 
honest effort, and we're doing the best 
we can. What more can we do, and what 


ustrated by Frank Evers 
by PAUL HUME 
difference does it make in any case?” 


The small problem involved here is 
that it make a difference. It will 
continue to make a difference as long as 
music 


does 
continues to be an integrated 
and integral part of the liturgy. St. Pius 
X says: “Sacred music . . . participates 
in the general scope of the liturgy, which 
is the glory of God and the sanctification 
and edification of the faithful... . It 
contributes to the decorum and_ the 
splendor of the ecclesiastical ceremonies 
in order that, through it, the faith- 
ful may be the more easily moved to 
devotion. a 
Music, in other words, was introduced 
into the service of the Church for a very 
solemn and specific reason. It was not 
put there to promote social activity 
among people who love to get together 
and sing. The Society for the Preserva 
tion and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America was 
designed for just that worthy purpose, 
but your parish choir wasn’t. 
It would be fatuous, not to say Jan- 
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senistic, to deny that God is pleased by 
one’s best efforts, however feeble. But 
usually when we excuse bad results on 
the grounds that “we're doing the best 
we can,” we really mean that we're do- 
ing the best we can without making any 
real effort to improve matters. Choirs, 
unfortunately, cannot be run by good- 


will alone. Goodwill is a heaven-sent 
commodity, but, as far as choirs are 
concerned, there is at least one othe 


of equal importance: musicianship. 

My friend in the wings is probably 
murmuring, “But of course! Father 
Burns doesn’t really have anything on 
his mind —except paying the church 
debt, building the new school, repairing 
the water moderating — the 
Sodality, master-minding the card party, 
and—oh, yes—caring for the spiritual 
well-being of a few thousand people. 
I don’t see why he doesn’t fly over to 


pipes, 


Solesmes for a quick course in Gregorian 
Chant and then hire about fifteen mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvanians to sing in 


the choir! 


HE situation, thank God, does not 
D cai for such desperate measures. 
Paid professional singers are not neces- 
the average choir, although 
those which can afford their tiny Sun- 
day fees usually profit greatly by hav- 
ing one or two of around. Nor 
does the pastor need any more musical 
training than a thorough understanding 
of the ideas behind the Motu Proprio. 
There’s one thing he does need, though: 
place in his annual budget for the 
employment of a good choir director— 
one with solid musical training. 
For the choir director-organist — is 
the key to the whole problem. On him 
the music of the parish will stand or 


sary in 


them 


will fall, usually with a dull thud. 
(I am using the generic “he” for con 


venience, and not in the spirit of one 
diocesan music directive which snap- 
pishly gives notice to every woman choir 
director that her job will be taken away 
the minute a qualified male can be 
found to replace her.) A | competent 
church choir director does not require 
the talent, 


needed to 


training, and 


make him 


experience 
assistant conduc- 
the Robert Shaw Chorale. If 
had actual choir-directing ex- 
perience, it is all to the good but it is 
hot We assume he has had 
choral-conducting during 
his musical study, and a good musician 
picks up technique as he goes. 

But «here three qualifications 
that he really cannot do without: 


tor of 
he has 


necessary. 
a course in 


are 


1. He must know, through sufficient 
study, how to play the organ. The 
notion that any parishioner who has 
had a few years piano training can 
automatically qualify as an organist 
iy indeed a quaint and pathetic one. 
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It has done a great deal toward wreck- 
ing the Church music of this country. 
Except for the fact that both instru- 
ments have keyboards, they have very 
little in common. 

2. He must be thoroughly familiar 
with the repertoire of Church music— 
the best repertoire available for every 
occasion which will be 
required. This, to cite a delightful 
il extreme example, would avoid the 


on his services 


plight of the so-called organist from 
Boston who was caught unprepared 
for, and unable to cope with, Arch- 


bishop Cushing’s directive forbidding 
the Lohengrin wedding-march. 
the 


In des- 
man brought his 
next wedding party down the aisle to 
the rousing strains of “Onward Christ- 
1an Soldiers, Marching as to War!” 

3. He familiar with the 
special tricks of training amateur sing- 
crs, particularly if a large percentage 
of his choir does not sight-read music. 


peration, pool 


must be 


Phe conservatories and college music 
departments of this country are burst- 
ing at the seams with talented graduates 
who would dearly love to supplement 
their meager incomes with a nice Church 
position. The trick is for the pastor to 
find one, to pay him a decent salary, to 
give him a free hand, and to back him 
up unfailingly in any ensuing contro- 
versy. 

It is close to 99 pet inevitable 
that a new man taking over a deficient 
choir, or an established director bent 
on serious reform, will run into a cer- 
tain amount of opposition. Choirs are 
composed of people who sing. 


cent 


People 
who sing are often very sensitive per- 
sonalities. They are, in addition, more 
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Mrs. Ilgenfritz’s contralto may wobble, 
but try saying: “Lady, you’re through!” 


PAUL HUME is music critic for the Washing- 
ton Post. He is the author of a book on 
Catholic Church. music which is to be pub- 
lished this year by Dodd, Mead & Co. 





subject to self-deception than the prac- 
titioners of any other musical art. “To 


hear ourselves as others hear us” is a 
much neater trick than any dreamed 
up by R. Burns. 


UR new director may be convinced 
in the abstract that producing 
really good 
important than a few tread-upon toes. 


music for God is more 


But when he gets down to cases, he 
might find himself facing some very 
unabstract, human problems. ‘Talk is 


all very well, but what do you do with 
old Miss Beamish, who’s been singing 
in the choir for fifteen years and whose 
piercing soprano now assaults the ear 
like the song of a pile-driver? What do 
you tell dear Mr. Cassidy, whose hearty 
basso profundo dominates the ensemble 
like the fog horn off Sandy Hook? Mrs. 
Ilgenfritz’s broad, contralto wobble 
might throw the whole choir off pitch, 
but the 
world, and you don’t just walk up to 
her and “Mrs. 


through!” 


she’s sweetest woman in the 


say, Ilgenfritz, you're 


In dreadful situations like these, of 
course, a new director has the advan- 
tage over the old-established director, 


the 
I strongly urge 


particularly if he is a 
choir and they 


stranger to 
to him. 
any director just taking over a job to 


start his tenure of office, not by an- 
nouncing “Choir rehearsals at 8 p.m. 
Friday,” but by announcing “Choir 


Auditions at 8 p.m. Friday.” 


A clever choir director can occasion- 


ally employ a diplomatic stratagem to 
fit individual One 
soul told me recently that he was hav- 
ing a terrible time with a first soprano 
whose high G had seen better days and 


cases. ingenious 


whose constant flatting was causing 
havoc in the whole section. One eve- 
ning after rehearsal he took her aside 


and confided a problem: he was much 
concerned the did 
not read was 


They 
and he 


altos. 
well 
never quite sure where their next note 


about 
music very 
was coming from. If only he had some- 
one both expert and dependable to lead 


them! Would she consider the as- 
signment as a personal favor? 

She was delighted with the assign- 
ment. She’d keep those altos in line 


as they’d never been kept before! The 
nicest part of the story is that she did 
keep them in line, and her own voice, 
relieved of the impossibe strain of the 
soprano range, sounded pleasanter and 
steadier than it had in years. 
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But if an established director cannot 
eliminate faulty voices, or if a new di- 
rector must for some reason retain them, 
the main thing is to be patient and 
not to get discouraged. Things may 
work themselves out sooner than you 
think, as we shall see shortly. In the 
meantime, strong measures must be 
taken. Fortunately they are fairly 
simple measures that will produce un- 
dreamed of results. The director must 
start campaigning for balance. Bal- 
ance, balance, balance—until the choir 
dreams nightly of the word. It is ab- 
solutely contrary to the spirit and the 
laws of liturgical music for 
to dominate an 
the universal characteristic of bad 
choirs that one or two voices always 
do. The director must be ruthless and 
surly about keeping down voices which 
upset the balance. (Some good re- 
fresher-reading on the subject is the 
books on choral conducting by Father 
Finn and ‘by Archibald Davidson.) 


HE sure-fire way to improve mat- 
ters is to give the choir simpler ma- 


any voice 


ensemble. And it is 


terial to sing—a good unison Mass, 
with no solos, for example. It is as 
invariable as any old law by Boyle, 


Gresham, or Grimm that the more or- 
nate and operatic a Mass, the more 
pronounced the flaws of an amateur 
choir will Simple 
thoroughly learned—and_ | 


sound, material 
wish the 
typesetter could manage it in bright 
red type—is the key both to improving 
choral sound and to winning over a 
congregation — that be _ slightly 
jaundiced on the subject of Church 
music. There is an abundance of such 
music available, beginning and ending 
with the Gregorian setting of the 
Mass. This is where qualification num- 
ber two comes in. The director must 
be thoroughly familiar with the reper- 
toire. And he must be able to judge 
the merits of the new music, for which 
‘he should always be on the lookout. 

Another virtue of a simple Mass 
setting is that it can be repeated for 
Sundays in a row without becoming the 
deadly bore that over-ornate music, 
with much flossy solo work, becomes. 
(This sort of thing is also against the 
rules, but that’s another story.) 

The choir’s iving 
a good account of itself is to sing the 
proper of the Sunday properly. I hope 
that every choir is in possession of The 
Propers of the Mass edited by Carlo 
Rossini. Although I could not be in 
more complete disagreement with this 
gentleman on 


may 


chore in ¢ 


second 


such matters as_ his 
judgment of contemporary music, I am 
delighted to say that his Proper books 
are one of the greatest 


directors ever published. 


aids-to-choir- 
Singing the Proper is a department 
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in which even fairly good choirs often 
founder. The reason is that director 
and choir alike often draw a complete 
blank when it comes to singing even 
the simplest plainchant. The “chant” 
as it is sung by many choirs today bears 
no more resemblance to that beauti- 
iul “official song of the Church” than 
Liberace’s version of Clair de Lune 
bears to anything ever written by 
Debussy. This is why people say, “Oh, 
I don’t like Gregorian Chant. It’s so 
dull.” And this falsely formed, wide- 
spread “opinion” is, in turn, the reason 
why many choirs shy away from singing 
any chant at all. 


a circle get? 


Or how vicious can 


It is true that expert performance of 
the chant is a matter for intensive study, 
but it is for gither di- 
rector or choir to remain in the slightest 
doubt about how it ought to sound. 
Definitive advice is no further than you 
nearest record shop. In the last few 
ten record companies 
have issued LP recordings of Gregorian 


now obsolete 


years, at least 
Chant. Put one into your music budget 
and rally the choir around the best 
record-playing equipment in the parish. 

One of the best ways to pep up a 
choir is to inject a little new blood 
into it. Building up an organization in 
which a large segment of the parish 
has lost interest might require some high- 
way-and-byway technique. “I 
dragged them in,” 
rector 


really 
a talented choir di- 
told me recently. “I made raids 
on the pre-Cana and the young mar- 
ried people’s clubs. Lots of them were 
very much interested but thought they 
didn’t know how to sing. I said, ‘I'll 


teach you to sing. 


HIS man built a choir so impres- 
7 ae that in a short time the congre- 
gation caught the bug and clamored 
to get into the act. Hé taught them a 
Gregorian setting of the Mass. This 
Church now has two High Masses on 
Sunday—one sung by the choir 
one sung by the congregation. 


and 
Does 
this sound too ideal for consumption? 
It is just one example of what can be 
done when a talented musician and a 
co-operative pastor get together and 
start cooking. 

Another director who recently took 
over a really hopeless choir gave me 
some encouraging statistics. “We have 
forty members now. There were thirty 
when I took over, and only three of the 
original members still with us.” 
Where did the others come from? “As 
soon as word got round that we had an 
entirely new set-up and were doing 
really music, people—not only 
from our parish but from all over the 
city—came over to audition.” This man’s 
experience, which has probably been 
duplicated in many choirs, proves an- 


are 


good 





other basic “law” of choirmanship: that 
any drastic change for the better, in 
choir policy and repertoire, automati- 
cally tends to eliminate “problem” 
members of their own choice. 

The real tragedy of the deficient choir 
story is that it is so unnecessary. Our 
choirs should be packed with people 
who learned to know and to sing the 
best of Church music at the same time 
they were learning multiplication tables 
and geography. The opportunities for 
improving the status of Catholic Church 
music which are blithely tossed away 
each year by our Catholic schools are 
pathetic. 

Many schools are doing a wonderful 
job in this department, but they are 
in the minority. Consider the number 
of parish churches around the country 
which still find the kiddies roaring 
through the Rosary during their morn- 
ing Mass er indoctrinated with the same 
roster of ghastly old hymns that grand- 
mother sang every Tuesday night for 
twenty years at Novena. 

I must tack on an addendum to these 
dour comments, however. Apparently 
there is more here than meets the eye. 
Sometime ago, after making a. state- 
menttabout school musié in these pages, 
I received a very nice letter from a 
Sister. It said in effect: “Don’t be so 
ready to blame the Sisters for the state 
of liturgical music in our schools. Usu- 
ally the Sisters would love to do some- 
thing about it, but the pastor won’t let 
us! If he was brought up loving the 
old hymns, then the children are stuck 
with them.” 

Confusion was compounded when I 
quoted this letter to a workshop group 
of elementary school teachers. During 
the discussion period, a visiting priest 
tried to refute the point py saying that 
the average pastor was in deadly terror 
of interfering with any one of three 
parish groups: the school Sisters, the 
choir, or the ushers! 


BETTER slip away quietly and let 
| Sister Superior and the pastor battle 
it out for themselves. I will settle for the 
simple statement that, if the children 
of all the Catholic schools in our 
country were started on an adequate 
music program as of this fall, the choir 
problem as we know it today would be 
a rare old curiosity in fifteen years. 

At least some of the responsibility for 
an impossible choir must come to rest on 
the congregation itself. People who 
suffer acutely in the presence of bad 
music tend to be too reticent about it. 

Stop ignoring your choir and_ start 
listening to it. If what you hear is good, 
then support it in every way possible. 
If what you hear is not good, then start 
some constructive complaining to the 
right people. They live in the rectory. 
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Her face may not be familiar, but you’ve heard Madeleine Pierce cry, 
laugh, coo, etc., when radio and TV scripts call for a baby’s voice 


Johnny Weissmuller stars in the TV series, “Jungle Jim” 


HE fight “game” is in real trouble, 

and television is responsible. The 

reason is boxing is a “game” in 
which many of the prime movers are 
men of the shadowy world of suspicion 
and edge-of-the-law operation, and ‘TV's 
coverage over the past seven years has 
revealed them for what they are. 

Simply doing an impersonal, impar- 
tial job of covering boxing as it’s pre- 
sented to the American public was suth- 
cient to accomplish this. 

Che sport convicted itself. 

The past year has been the clincher. 
foo many fights have reeked of the 
“fix.” "Too many others were just plain 
lousy. Several boys were hurt; others 
were forced to fight more often than 
they should for their physical best-in- 
terests, and still others have been over- 
matched, all in the interest of getting a 
fight card on TV. 

The viewing public has been keenly 
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aware of this, having sharpened its eyes 
for quality fights and fighters on cham- 
pionship bouts between the best men in 
the world over the past six or seven 
years. Its new knowledge has made it 
selective, too, and it will no longer watch 
a poor attraction just because it’s free. 

Boxing insiders have long said the 
viewing public would watch anything, as 
long as it’s free. ‘They now know that 
unless boxing is improved immediately 
it will go the way of professional wres- 
tling (but for a different reason) which 
TV's No. One attraction until a 
few seasons ago. For the first time, they 
are admitting this to themselves and to 
each other. 

But if the shady characters and the 
incompetents in boxing have been re- 
sponsible for fixed and inferior fights, 
the respectables in the “game” also de- 
serve a share of blame for not taking 
action to correct the evils long ago. The 


Was 


i 


The success story of Donald Duck was one of the most enter- 
taining of television’s hour-long 


“Disneyland” presentations 





World Boxing 


formation of a 
Commission, with Herbert Christenberry 


recent 


at its head, was the first encouraging 
sign that the respectables were finally 
getting down to business, even to a 
wholesale reformation of boxing. 

One of the first 


steps, when the stage is set, will be the 


new commission’s 
standardization of fight rules and scor- 
ing methods. Stricter examinations of 
ringside officials will follow and then, 
in rapid succession, will come a tight 
screening of fight managers and other 
“interested” parties, in an effort to up- 
root the element, more 
thorough physical examinations of fighi- 


gangster and 
ers themselves. 

There seems to be no way out for box- 
ing. It must produce or suffer the con- 
sequences, and the best way to do this to 
the satisfaction of all concerned is to 
clean house! 

The public is close on its heels, well 
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informed on conditions, and ready to 
take action, thanks to television, which 
has taken more people to more ring 
less time than before in 


sides in ever 


history. 


Disneyland 


I've mentioned Walt Disney’s Disney- 
land series on ABC-TV, Wednesdays, 7:30 
to 8:30 EST, but I sim- 
ply must mention it again and I offer no 
excuses for doing so. 


P.M., before 
Here is a wonder- 
ful series; in fact, here is television. 
The first show in the series, the salute 
to Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck hour was a riot, and the 
Pluto wonderful, 
lunny, highly entertaining. 
Although ABC-TV has carefully and 
wisely avoided the use of the word “spec- 
tacular”’ 


was excellent; the 


show was lovable, 


in referring to this series, it is 
still one of the most spectacular shows 
on the air. If it continues to improve 
it will be the No. One show on TV by 
the end of the season. 

Ratings go higher each week, and de- 





DICKENS NEXT?—Maurice Evans, whose video 
versions of Shakespearean dramas have been 
highly successful, now plans a two-hour adap- 


tation of one of Charles Dickens’ works 


servedly, the while public interest wid 
ens and Mr. Disney, a splendid artist in 
every sense of the world and a credit to 


show business, finally 


full potential. 


comes into his 

He, himself, is so gratified with the re 
ception given his Disneyland series, the 
wonders of which have only just begun, 
he has decided to release his entire 
cartoon stock to ABC-TV for a nightly, 
6 to 7 p.m., E.S.T. show to begin in a 
few months. 

If the popularity and success of Dis 
neyland and Disney products continue, 
they could spell the doom of people as 
attractions on television! The situation 
is serious, men! 
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Caesar and Coca 


Last spring, one of TV’s greatest com- 
binations, Sid Imogene Coca, 
and Max Liebman, split to go in sep- 


Caesar, 


arate directions. So far, things haven't 
been the same for any one of the three 
forme} 


team-mates. Liebman, the pro- 


ducer-director-discoverer of Sid,  Im- 
ogene, Danny Kaye, and others, has 
probably fared best in that he has 


headed the new “spectacular” series for 
NBC-TV, which been the talk ol 
the TV industry, even if all shows in 
the series haven’t been of top quality. 


has 


Caesar has probably fared next best 
with his Hour on NBC-TV 
from 8 to 9 p.m., E.S.T. al- 
though he still has a great distance to 
travel to the heights of comic 
success and appeal that were his on Your 
Show of Shows when Miss Coca comple 


Caesar's 
Mondays 


reach 


mented him and Liebman was on hand 
to advise and direct. 

Least fortunate has been the diminu- 
tive and talented Miss Coca, whose ef- 


forts at solo comedy have been down- 





BETTER THAN 
radio and television 
“Aunt Fanny” for 
McNeill’s 


EVER—Fran Allison, veteran 
star, in the role of 
her appearance on Don 
radio-television “Breakfast Club” 


right pitiful much of the time. The fault 
isn’t hers, but that of her production- 
direction-writing — staffs. They have 
seemed confused and not as thoroughly 
acquainted with her talents and limita 
tions as they should be. 

NBC-TV is sparing no expense to im- 
prove all three series, of course, espe- 
cially those of Sid and Imogene, and we 
hope for the best. So far, though, the 


question as to whether or not. this 
once-successful combination can be as 
successful on an individual basis re- 


mains unanswered, 
“Jungle John’ 


Johnny Weissmuller, one of the great- 





est swimming stars of all time, will be 
taking another plunge soon, as the star 
of the Jungle Jim teleseries, to be based 
on the action-adventure-comic strip of | 
that name. The series will be new, will 
run weekly for 30 minutes, and the back. § 
ground and atmosphere will be primarily y 
jungle with Weissmuller appearing as a 
combination “Great White Hunter” 
“Guide For Hire.” 


and 


If the medium will be new, the role 
won't nor will the setting, nor was the 
setting unfamiliar when Johnny _ first 
took over as “Jungle Jim” in motion 
pictures, in 1948. Prior to that, he had ) 
played “Tarzan” in motion pictures for 
eighteen years—his first picture in this | 
series, Tarzan of the Apes, was released 


im 1931. Johnny was a natural for “Tar. | 


zan” being six feet four inches tall and 


weighing around two hundred pounds, 


a demon in the water as well as on dry 

land, a real he-man, outdoor-type. 
Johnny is no great actor, of course, 

and never will be, but his 


“Tarzan” and 
“Jungle Jim” pictures were all 


great 





“HONESTLY, CELESTE!”—Broadway and film 
star Celeste Holm lets Scott McKay in on 
one of her scoops in her TV series, in 
which she is a naive teacher turned reporter 


money-makers. Nobody expects high 
drama from his Jungle Jim teleseries, 
either, but it’s almost certain of success 
because Johnny has been adhering to 
the same script for years and it hasn't 
failed 

Each episode will probably be about 
the same, with the big, good-natured 
Dutchman engaging in hand-to-hand 
combat with jungle natives—and_ unsav- 
ory white men—all bent on his dismem- 
berment with ugly looking knives or 
blowguns that emit nasty little poisoned 
darts. He will also have a goodly share 


yet. 


of encounters with huge boa constrictors, 


lions, and other game and, just as fre- 


quently, indulge in his specialty—a 
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{rantic swim across a Dark Continent 
river just out of jaw-reach of a pack of 
dreadfully unfriendly crocodiles. 


Cry-Baby Lady 


Broadcasting boasts many highly 
specialized, highly paid jobs, but none 
is more specialized and few of the spe- 
cialized are more highly paid than that 
of Madeleine Pierce. Miss Pierce is the 
No. One “Cry Baby” of the air and, 
chances are, you’ve heard this attractive, 
youngish grandmother thousands _ of 
times on hundreds of programs, portray- 
ing youngsters of both sexes from birth 
to adolescence, without realizing it. 
Friendly, cheerful, high-spirited, even 
though she cries, whimpers, sniffles, sobs, 
and burbles for a living, Miss Pierce was 
originally a commercial artist and began 
her cry-baby role nearly twenty-five years 
ago when the death of her husband left 
her with a crying baby of her own to 
support. The need was for considerable 
money in a hurry, and Madeleine’s 
friends suggested she turn to radio with 
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THE GREAT GOBEL—George Gobel, TV’s new 
comedy find, shows that a coolie hat can be 
an aid to romance as well as laughs. Singer 
Peggy King is the willing foil for Gobel’s wit 


She did 
and she’s been crying, howling, yam- 


her talent for baby-mimicry. 


mering, cooing, and pouting out loud 
ever since at a handsome profit. Not 
only that, but she has the market prac- 
tically cornered and has never had or 
needed either an agent or a publicity 
lepresentative to keep her on_ fifteen 
to twenty week! 

The art of “making like a baby” is no 
deep, dark secret, according to Made- 
leine, 


shows a 


who insists “it’s just something 
you feel.” There are no rules to remem- 
ber except that it must be done with 
sincerity. She never really learned het 
art in the accepted sense and has never 
been able to teach it to anyone or even 
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clearly explain how she does it, and she 
has tried to do both several times. 

Madeleine has auditioned with chil- 
dren countless times and has never 
failed to portray the exact type of whine, 
yell, etc., etc., the producer had in mind 
more perfectly than the originals, Origi- 
nally, she cried into a_ pillow, which 
served as a sort of acoustical aid to the 
various voice inflections she was called 
on to make. Over the years the pillow 
got smaller and smaller, however, and 
today she cries, howls, screams, coos and 
“talks” into a handkerchief, 
easier to transport. 


which is 


Like all artists who depend on voice 
changes and effects, Miss Pierce has one 
serious occupational hazard of which she 
must continually beware: the sore throat. 
In this connection, the difficult 
sound to make is that of a baby with 
the croup, which she has produced on 
nearly 1,000 different The 


most 


programs. 


sound of a baby made irritable from 
teething is also very hard on her throat. 
is a cinch. 


Goooo! 


EASY THERE, 


PARD—Movie 
Williams stars as_ television’s 
Western hero of an untold number of Amer- 


veteran Bill 
“Kit Carson,” 


ica’s young viewers. The series is on film 


Teapot Radio 

My personal bid for the most un- 
usual radio operation of the more than 
3.000 commercial 
try is a 
WHBI, in 


oldest 


stations in this coun- 
tiny, rich, one-day-a-week 
Newark, N. J. The fourth 
station in America, now in its 
thirty-fourth year, WHBI is still as spry 
and different as it was the first day it 
took to the air a generation ago. It 
was what was called “‘a ten-watt teapot” 
in those early days, and Jimmy Shearer, 
its owner, tried playing records but 
listeners constantly called to complain 
they “wouldn't that 


fashioned 


stand for 
music! 
Their complaints so rattled the youth- 


new- 


canned 





ful Jimmy he tried various other modes 
of operation, none of which worked to 
his satisfaction, and finally decided that 
one day a week would be enough for 
him and that church people might be 
his best customers. There were too many 
headaches the straight commercial way. 

Ever since, Jimmy has been signing 
little WHBI on the air at 7 
Sunday and signing it off again at | A.M. 
the following Monday morning alter a 


A.M. every 


succession of religious programs of var- 
\bout 97 per cent 
of the station’s audience is religious, 
In addition, WHBI is probably 
the only station in America that doesn’t 
contract 


ious denominations. 
too. 
do business on a basis, using 
the thirteen week series as the minimum 
programing agreement. ‘The 
clients are taken at their word and pay- 


station’s 


ments for time consumed are accepted 


when received. ‘The policy has been 
very successful over the years and very 
few clients have gone without paying. 

It was WHBI, by the way, that started 


Jackie Gleason in broadcasting. 


In Brief 


Claudette Colbert is signed and sealed 
to CBS-TV and will begin. her 
series in the fall. Meanwhile, she’ll do 
some breaking-in on The Jack Benny 
. Wally Cox finally 


got sponsor permission to resume his 


own 


Show and others . 


favorite pastime, motorcycling .. . Jane 
Pickens is due back on TV with her 
own series any week end. . . Boake Car- 


ter, Jr., the son of the late newscaster, 
is now working for a Philadelphia ra- 
(WPEN) Tony Dexter, 
whose big motion picture effort was in 
the biography of Rudolph Valentino, 
will make a pilot film for the Robin 
Hood teleseries, for which Errol Flynn 
formerly had the inside track Phil 
Baker, “The S64 Question’ man_ of 
early radio, is better after his throat op- 


dio station 


eration and is planning a big comeback 
via radio and TV. He'll with 
Bert Wheeler for the purpose 


team 
Red 
Barber is working on his biography, 
which Doubleday will publish . . . Well, 
the Russians their 
film for 


finally released first 


showing on TV in foreign 
countries. It’s a twenty-minute picturi- 
zation of a soccer game between a Red 
British team. The Reds win it, 
of course. Who Mary Mce- 
Carty and Marilyn Maxwell have a TV 


the making. 


and a 


else? 


series in 

So far, more than fifty couples have 
been tested to star in the TV version of 
The Fibber McGee and Molly Show and 
none entirely satisfactory. 
Jim and Marian 
Jordan, will have to star in their own 
after all, 


want to. 


has been 


Maybe the originals, 
they don’t 


series, although 
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BY ANITA COLBY 









A Link in the Chain 


“God has created Him 
some definite service; He has com- 
mitted some work to me which He 
has another. I 
I may never know 
this life, but I shall be told 
about it in the next. 

“J am a link in a chain, a bond of 
connection He 
has not created me for naught. I 


me to do 


not committed to 
have my mission 


it in 


between persons. 


shall do good. I shall do His 
ee 
HE auditorium at Catholic Uni- 


versity was filled with newly or- 
dained priests. 
A hush fell slender 
woman of fragile blonde beauty started 
to speak. 


over them as a 


The woman was Clare Boothe Luce, 
our present Ambassador to Italy. 
Mrs. Luce told the young men how 


every priest represents the Church to 
both Catholics and non-Catholics in the 
outside world, hence the need for broad 
understanding and tolerance with every- 
one, 

To illustrate her point, she told of a 
(stull 


who 


unnamed and_ un- 
left the Church as 
a boy because he felt his parish priest 
had been unfeeling 
at the time of his mother’s death. 

The boy’s family was very poor and 
much of the without 
But the boy’s mother was very religious, 


congressman 
known to me) 


unreasonable and 


time was food. 
frequently denying herself shoes or a 
warm scarf to give extra pennies to the 
poor, little parish to which the family 
belonged. 

As the late mother 
“literally lived for her Church and het 
Her continual self-imposed 
privations eventually so weakened hei 
she developed pneumonia and died. 

Her death shock to het 
son that he ran hysterically to the parish 
priest and demanded, boy-like, the big- 
gest and most wonderful funeral in the 


boy put it, his 


family.” 


Was such a 


world for his mother—with mountains of 
flowers. 

This was impossible in such a poor 
parish, of course, and the priest tried 
to explain how far more important are 
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spiritual bouquets than the flowers of 
this earth. But the boy, in his extreme 
youth, was unreasoning and swore he'd 
never xcep inside a Catholic Church 
again. 

Years later, when this boy became a 
congressman, he tried to dissuade Clare 
from becoming a convert. It happened 
that he passed her as she was saying the 
the committee 
one day and inquired the reason for her 
prayers. When she told him, he invited 
his there followed 
the story of the poor, little boy who lost 


rosary in one of roonis 


her into office and 
fierce 
Church. 

The congressman’s story was later in- 
corporated in a book, The Edge Of 
Doom, and a motion picture of the 
same name, by Leo Brady, of Catholic 
University’s world-famous 
of Speech and Drama. 


his mother, accompanied by a 
tirade against the Catholic 


Department 


Brady heard the story quite by acci- 
dent, when he slipped into the rear of 
the auditorium in which Clare was ad- 


dressing the seminarians. 


ITHOUT realizing it at the time, 
Brady was an important link in 


a dramatic chain of events. 


audience of 


He wrote the story of the poor boy 
and the priest in a somewhat more ex- 
treme 


form. He showed the boy, as a 


young man, striking out so violently 


egainst the priest, whom he considered 


unfeeling and not sufficiently under- 
standing, that he accidentally killed 
him. 

\ few years intervened between 


Clare’s address to the audience of semi- 


narians and another address at a ban- 
quet in Washington honoring Father 
Gilbert Hartke, the head of Catholic 
U’s drama school, for the work he had 


done in making it the leading drama 
school in the United States. 

[ was also asked to speak on_ this 
and it then that I heard 
Clare tell Part If of the congressman’s 
story. 


occasion was 


the latter had somehow 
stumbled upon The Edge Of Doom in 
book form and he was so intrigued by it 
that he the 


It seems 


also went to see motion 








picture adaptation several times. 

He recognized the story as essentially 
his. 

He called Clare in 
asked to see her. 

She replied, good naturedly, “I went 
to see you the first time. This time you 
come to see me.” 


E arrived in her suite shortly there- 
H after with his wife and children. 
He told about his experience with the 
book and the picture and that—what- 


New York 


and 


ever the directness of the effect and 
whatever other causes were involved— 
he had returned to the Church and 


brought his wile and children with him 
as converts. 

“I wanted you to be 
know,” he said. 

This completed the circle, the link 
had been returned to the chain. 

Clare, herself, was a link in the im- 
portant that brought 
this Leo Brady—two 
people who were unaware of the part 
they were playing at the time. 

Little do know—any of us—the 
important link we may be in the lives 
or the circumstances of those around us. 

How do any of us know but that 
someone, somewhere, even within sight 
or hearing of us, may be but a day, an 
hour, or a minute away from some 


the first to 


chain of events 


about—so was 


we 


tragedy, some crisis that might be 
averted by us. 
“~... Therefore I will trust Him. 


Whatever, wherever I am. 

I can never be thrown away. 

If IT am in sickness, my sickness may 
serve Him; in perplexity, my per- 
plexity may serve Him; if I am in 
sorrow, my sorrow may serve Him. 


He does nothing in vain. 

He knows what He is about. 

He may take away my friends. 

He may throw me among strangers. 
He may make me feel desolate, 
make my spirits sink, hide my 
future from me-—still He knows 


what He ts about.” 
—John Henry Cardinal Newman 
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Grace Kelly, Bing Crosby, and William Holden in “The Country Girl” 


Reviews in Brief 


A trio of superb portrayals embellishes the basically shoddy 
theme of THE COUNTRY GIRL and lifts an entire produc- 
tion into the realm of superior entertainment. Bing Crosby, 
Grace Kelly, and William Holden manage through sheer, 
histrionic tale of alcoholic 
despair into a mature, realistic drama, which is by turn 
harsh, bitter, gentle, and hopeful. In what may well be his 
finest portrayal, Crosby, sans makeup, appears as an aging 


magic to transform a routine 


ex-singer making his comeback in a Broadway musical. He is 
a crafty drunkard, willing and able to lay the blame for his 
lapses on the wife who has almost become resigned to her 
role of personal policeman. As played by Miss Kelly, the 
woman is always credible, never allowing herself to become 
too hopeful or completely disillusioned. Though the script 
indicates that she considers the possibility of divorce, it 
does not eventuate, and the final scene finds the couple 
facing the difficulties of new success and the problems it 
inevitably brings. Holden, as a stage director caught up 
in the unhappy crisis, provides the hardened, cynical touch 
the role demands. The maturity, dramatic and 
understanding contributed by these three actors overcome the 
weaknesses of a basically unsympathetic theme. Without 
recommending it unreservedly, it is possible to applaud the 
artistry they bring to the picture. (Paramount) 


pe ywer, 


THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS is notable on many counts, 
less acceptable on others. From the technical standpoint this 
adaptation of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Babylon Revisited scores 
some striking effects. It presents Van Johnson and Elizabeth 
Taylor with opportunities for the finest portrayals they have 
yet managed, and it captures a good deal of the offtrack 
charm of Paris. However, it has serious defects, not the least 
of which is a tendency to oversimplify and misdirect sym- 
pathy for immoral situations and characters. In this version, 
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the Fitzgerald era has been updated to the post World Wat 
I] period, but the underlying misconceptions and errors 
remain. Walter Pidgeon, Donna Reed, and George Dolenz 
are splendid in supporting roles, but it is difficult, in these 
days of worldwide desperation and fear, to become overly 
concerned with the binges, hangovers, and frustrations of 
wastrel expatriates. (MGM) 


The Italian film industry has turned out a stunning adapta- 
tion of Giuseppe Verdi’s AIDA, adding the fluidity of the 
motion picture to the emotional impact of a great opera. 
The result is a magnificent production, visually arresting, 
vocally exciting, and the finest blend of opera and movie 
technique yet seen. Stars from LaScala and the Rome Royal 
Opera are heard singing the rolls played for the cameras 
by Lois Maxwell, Sophia Loren, and Luciano della Marra. 
The high point, both visually and aurally, is the triumphant 
return of the warriors from the Ethiopian conquests. Adult 


opera lovers will undoubtedly rate this a major accom- 
plishment. (IFE) 
THE BAMBOO PRISON closes at least one provocative 


idea regarding the POW’s who did not choose freedom after 
the Korean armistice. The problem of the “progressives” be- 
comes a timely and melodramatic foundation for a tale of 
counterespionage, brutality, and heroism in a Red prison 
camp. An unusually well acted, adult story, with Robert 
Francis as a sergeant who casts his lot with the collaborators, 
this offers an intriguing 
(Columbia) 


footnote to recent headlines. 


Attila the Hun and his barbaric horde which descended on 
Rome in 451 A.D. occupy the screen for the first time in 
SIGN OF THE PAGAN, a gaudy, occasionally 
Technicolor treatise. 
“good show,” rather than as a serious attempt to document 


effective. 
It has been designed to provide a 
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fifth-century history. Among its interesting moments are the 
scenes depicting Pope Leo’s visit to the Hun camp to warn 
against the attack on Rome. Jack 
Palance’s performance as the Attila is glowering 
while Jeff Chandler offers a counter- 
adults 


consequences of an 
awesome 
and properly barbaric, 
point portrayal as an heroic Roman centurion. For 
who prefer their historical junkets in vivid, flaming hues. 
(Universal-International) 


ATHENA is a bright and bouncy musical aiming its jibes at 
flexers, Back Bay 
stuffiness. The important, 
but the cast is attractive, the tunes satisfving, and the chuck- 
les abundant. Jane Powell, Debbie Reynolds, Vic Damone. 
and Edmund Purdom, 


muscle vegetarians, astrology addicts, and 


outcome is neithe1 doubt nor 


Louis Calhern, aided by a platoon of 


bulging-bicep boys, create an amusing, family-style, Techni- 
color charade. (MGM) 
The ingredients are standard, but the treatment is excep- 


tional in DRUM BEAT, a turbulent and fast-paced West- 
ern based on the Modoc Indian uprising in 1869. 
Oregon backgrounds 
design as Indian 
with the 
peace 


California 


frame an adventure story of familiar 
fighter Alan Ladd attempts to negotiate 
rebellious tribe. He is serving President Grant's 
learns, 
Dalton, 
in this gen- 


(Warner Bros.) 


commissioner, but, as each new generation 


there are some who cannot be appeased. Audrey 
Marissa Pavan, Robert Kieth assist the star 


erally exciting echo from the 


and 
pioneer era. 


CREST OF THE WAVE was filmed at a British Navy 
experimental station off the Scottish Coast. This screen 
version of a play which London supported for two seasons 


and Broadway 
plot and 


dismissed after two weeks has an interesting 


variety of fascinating characters to carry it out. 


Experiments in undersea explosives, undertaken by American 


and British navy men, generate jealousy, misunderstanding 


and excitement. A compact and unusual family movie, with 
Gene Kelly, John Justin, Bernard Lee, and Jeff Richards 
heading a uniformly excellent Anglo-American cast. (MGM) 


Dean Martin 


ings as the 


and Jerry Lewis are in congenial surround 
THREE RING CIRCUS, where their 
helter-skelter brand of fun seems quite normal and fitting. 
Scenes of life in the > absorbing and colon 
fully set up for the VistaVision cameras, with Lewis in his 


best 


stars ol 
sawdust drama are 


performance to date as a rather fantastic clown. 


Never has a movie been endowed with a more appropriate 
title. (Paramount) 

There is neither entertainment value nor a great deal of 
artistic merit in TRACK OF THE CAT, a gerim-visaged 


melodrama with heavy symbolism and the most unpleasant 


characters ever grouped in one picture. The members of a 


snowbound farm family bicker, drink, threaten, and _ battle 
through interminable scenes, while the sons track down a 


wily mountain lion. The bleakness of the snowy landscape is 
matched by the spiritual barrenness of the characters, and 
the picture’s lack of 


suggestiveness in 


merit is further emphasized by un 


necessary dialogue and (Warner 


action. 
Bros.) 


THE PURPLE PLAIN, 


and a 


filmed in Ceylon with 
matches authenticity 


Gregory Peck 


British cast, with integrity in a 


smooth, wartime stress and romance. 
Peck is cast as an RAF pilot, bitter over the death of his wife 
in a London raid and reckless in his 
Jap territory. chance meeting with a Burmese girl, 
beautifully interpreted by Win Min Than, ‘a forced landing 
in Jap-held mountain terrain, and a torturous trek to safety 
form the main strands of an unusual and quietly impressive 


tapestry. (United Artists) 


rewarding drama of 


obstinately missions 


ovel 
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DESIREE, Annemarie Selinko’s fabulous best-seller, survives 
the transition to the screen in surprisingly successful Style, 

Readers of the vivid novel of the Bonaparte era may be rey. | 
less and unh: appy about the casting and interpretation, but ip 
Against q 

turbulent background of Napoleonic conquest and dictator. | 

ship, the diary of Desiree Clary provides a unique key to the 
major and minor events of a tumultuous period. 

| 


general this is an excellent screen adaptation. 


Few his | 
torical novels have painted so accurate a portrait, and fewer 
motion picture spectacles have been as restr iined in search. 
effect. If Marlon Brando exhibits + 
strength than a Bonaparte would seem to require, and j 

Jean Simmons seems too breathlessly girlish in her niente 
tation, the faults are not suffic iently grave 
ture out of focus. Michael Rennie, Merle Oberon, Cameron 
Mitchell, and Evelyn Varden help maintain a balance with 
more skillful performances. 
the rise of a 


ing for dramatic 


to throw the pic 


Che political madness in France 

Swedish and the twilight of | 
Napoleon's dreams are etched in the background of Desiree’s } 
story, 


new dynasty, 
and their impact overshadows the personal relation 
ship of the Corsican refugee and the girl from Marseilles. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


The wild beauty of African backgrounds combines with an 

absorbing account of a modern tribal problem in WEST OF 

ZANZIBAR. Photographed in the production | 
of the Africa in recent { 
years. Concerned with the decision of the Galanas tribe to | 
forsake their traditional occupations for the more profitable 
allure 


Technicolor, 


is one most interesting to come from 


of an ivory 


conventional, 


smuggling ring, the 
Dark Continent In their place 
is an unfettered account of a contemporary problem, acted 
with skill by Anthony Steel and Sheila Sim and with re 
freshing naturalness by the native members of the cast. Enjoy- 


able for every (Rank-Universal-Inter 


picture forswears. the 


} 
excitements, 


member of the family. 


national) 


The New Plays 


Basic concepts of Christian morality have been brushed aside 
in FANNY, a musical adaptation of the Marcel Pagnol tril- 
ogy, prepared by S. N. Behrman and Josh Logan. It is a 
story of the Marseilles waterfront, 


{ 


a rueful tale of a young 
girl who marries a wealthy merchant in order to provide 
her unborn child with a and security. On frail 
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framework the producers have draped what can only be 
termed a supercolossal production venture, opulent, overly 
spectacular, dripping with symbolism, more than a bit bor- 
ing, and quite frank in its search for suggestiveness. Ezio 
Pinza, Walter Slezak, Florence Henderson, and William Tab- 
bert lend their superior acting and vocal abilities to a lost 
cause this time, for the score by Harold Rome is as unin- 
spired as the theme. 


Kim Stanley earns the stardom which has been bestowed on 
her for a sensitive and valiant performance as THE TRAV- 
ELING LADY. This new play by Horton Foote, a TV 
writer whose Trip to Bountiful was one of last season’s most 
enjoyable episodes, lacks the quality and the inventiveness 
a full-length play requires. It around a young 
mother who has worked to support her child while her hus- 
band served a prison term. The problems which arise when 
he does return are almost catastrophic, yet she takes them in 
stride. What audience value this overly sentimental charade 
possesses derives from the perceptive work of Miss Stanley. 


revolves 


QUADRILLE, a “comedy” by Noel Coward starring Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Edna Best, and Brian Aherne, sput- 
ters and stammers for three interminable acts, defying every 
effort by the players to give it a semblance of magnetism. 
Brusning aside the fripperies he has so often delivered, 
Coward can be considered a playwright of some talent. This 
time he offers a play devoid of humor, interest, or novelty, 
being content to recite a vapid tale of middle-aged adole- 
scents who dash off to the Riviera in search of a rejuvenating 
romance. Their respective spouses follow in hot pursuit, dis- 
suade the elopers from their sinful aims, then in typical 
Cowardian style, decide to have a fling on their own. The 
dialogue is dull, and so is the play. Even Lunt and Fontanne 
cannot gloss the tawdry. 


THE RAINMAKER, by N. Richard Nash, is a TV comedy 
which has made the grade on Broadway. A diverting vignette 
set in the sun-parched Southwest, it benefits from direction 
that is artful and a group performance that often touches 
the stars. Though the plot is thin and occasionally as arid 
as the droughtland in which it is set, there are sentiment, 
vitality, and fun in it. Into the drab lives of the Curry 
family, father, sons, and soon-to-be spinster daughter, comes 








Jean Simmons 's the title role in “Desiree,” 
Marlon 


in which appears as Napoleon 
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a flamboyant charlatan who promises rain and happiness, 
husbands and prosperity with equal glibness. Geraldine Page, 
an actress who often performs as if she had been frightened 
by Zasu Pitts, overcomes her mannerisms and makes the 
farm drab a luminous and fascinating creature. Darren Mc- 
Gavin, known to TV fans as Casey, Crime Photographer, is 
a facile and expert braggart, while Joseph Sullivan, Richard 
Coogan, Cameron Prud’homme, Albert Salmi, and Tom 
Reynolds maintain the folksy mood under Joseph Anthony's 
splendid guidance. The play’s liabilities—a left-handed ap- 
proval of divorce, occasional profanity, and an acceptance of 
illicit romance—are unfortunate and unnecessary to the 
play’s success. To discover such errata in an otherwise ex- 
cellent play is indeed regrettable. 


Playguide 

FOR THE FAMILY: Peter Pan; Slightly Delinquent (Black- 
friars) 

FOR ADULTS: The Caine Mutiny Court Martial; 


King of Hearts; The Living Room; 
The Solid Gold Cadillac; Teahouse 
of the August Moon; By the Beauti- 
ful Sea; The Boy Friend; Reclining 
Figure; Traveling Lady 

(On Tour) Ballets Espagnol; The 
King and I; Oklahoma; Dial M_ for 
Murder; Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
What Every Knows; My 
Three Angels; Time Out for Ginger; 
Wonderful Town 


Woman 


PARTLY Anniversary Waltz; Kismet; The 
OBJECTIONABLE: Tender Trap, The Seven-Year Itch; 
On Your Toes; The Rainmake 


(On Tour) Porgy and Bess; South Pa- 
cific 


Tea and Sympathy; Can-Can; Pa- 
jama Game; Dear Charles; The Fra- 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


gile Fox; Quadrille; Fanny; (On 
Tour) Getting Gertie’s Garter 





Anthony Steel and friendly tribes 
jungle for ivory pacaaeliore te “West of Zanzibar” 


men search the 
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The parental blessing of children helps 
to heads of families 


restore dignity 


ECULARISM is 


It has no body of 


slippery “ism.” 
doctrine, no de 


fined code of principles, no mani 


festo of aims. It has alternately been 
defined as an “atmosphere,” a “way of 
life,” a subtle removal of God and re- 


ligion from influential positions in our 


daily lives. It is more readily recognized 
faith, 
a pattern of living that is removed from 
the spiritual direction offered by ré 


ligious principles. 


by its effects: loss of agnosticism 


Despite its nebulous character, 
has 


among the 


secu 


larism made _ far-reaching inroads 


American people and their 


institutions, into families, into schools, 


into politics, into the whole fabric of 


\merican 
bishops took official cognizance of this 


our society. A decade ago, the 


rapidly spreading evil. It was high 
time, they said substance, that atten 
tion be called to these inroads and vig 


orous action taken to combat secularism. 
As far as the 
cerned, not a 


Catholic is con- 
little headway has been 
made in carrying out that injunction of 


Many old 


family 


the bishops. religious cus 


toms in the family have been revived, 
and new ones have been added. It is 
a matter of wide interest to note these 
developments. The following are some 


that have become most popular and are 


recommended as the best means to 
Christ to the family: 
Retreat. An 
field family 
retreat. Such 
a retreat serves as a spiritual refresher 


to the married pair. 


to be 
restore 

The 
promising 


Family unusually 


activity in the 
apostolate is the family 
It is adapted to the 
family’s peculiar needs. It 
attention of the 


focuses the 
and wife on 
the spiritual basis of married life, on 
the divinely 


husband 


ordained 
the family, on the 


A 


purposes 
rights and duties of 
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by EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0O.S.B. 


husbands and wives, and the privileges 
and “9 obligations of fathers and moth- 
ers. t presents to them for meditation 
the ioe spiritual meaning of marriage, 
the virtues that can and should be prac- 


ticed, day by day, within the family 


circle, the religious customs that are par- 


ticularly suited to the home, It is a 


medium through which the special way 
through Christian 


to sanctity family 


living is convincingly brought to then 
attention. 
These 


enjoying a 


family retreats are presently 


very considerable growth 
offer great 


betterment ol 


and they promise for the 
Catholic 
held in 


parts of the country. 


future family 


life. They are now practically 


Family Communion. The great 


itual benefits that result from individual 


spit 


reception of the Eucharist cannot be 
But for 


advantages to receiving 


denied. families, there are spe 


Holy Com- 


cial 


KINA 
Nothing is more important than 
bringing God into family life. How 
can it best be done? To secure an 
authoritative answer to this ques- 
tion, the editors of THe SIGN re- 


quested the Rev. Edga 
ler, O.S.B., to list the 
truly 
plexion to our family life. As di- 
rector of the Family Life Bureau of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
Father 

authority 


Schmiede 
best 
religious 


means 


jor giving a com- 


ference, Schmiedeler is a 
leading 


This 


mendations. 


NEA 


on this subject. 


article presents his recom- 





RESTORING CHRIST 
TO THE FAMILY 


How to eliminate secularist influences from the home 
is a problem that worries many parents. 


a noted Catholic expert offers some positive solutions 








In this article, 


When mother and 
attend the Holy 
Mass together and join 


munion as a group. 
father children 
Sacrifice of the 


and 


as one in the reception of Christ in the 
Eucharist, the bond that unites them is 
spiritually strengthened. 

There are many appropriate 
sions when this can easily be done: spe- 
cial feasts of the Church of special sig- 
nificance to families—the Feast of the 
Holy Family, for example, religious an- 
niversaries such as patronal saints days 
and baptismal days or wedding jubilees, 
“filth Sunday” of 
which has not 


or even the occasional 


the month been pre: 


émpted by some parish society and 
which many pastors are now setting 
aside as Family Communion Sunday. 


he Family Holy Hour. Another ac 
[ por. which many families find a 
source of inspiration is the family holy 
hour. It usually 
program that family consecra- 
tion to the Holy Family or the Sacred 
Heart, other prayers to the Holy Fam- 
ily, the rosary, suitable hymns, 
the renewal of marriage vows, the rect- 
tations of a pledge to Christian mar- 
riage, an Benedic- 


hymn Holy 


consists of a religious 


includes 


several 


appropriate sermon, 
tion, and the Te Deum or 
God We Thy 

Family holy hours are relatively new, 
but in their existence they have 
enjoyed very real popularity. A great 
number of parishes hold one at least 


Praise Name. 


short 


once a year to coincide with the closing 
night of the national family life con- 
vention. Some select special feast days 


such as that of the Holy Family or of 


Christ the King. It is estimated that 
considerably more than a million indi- 
viduals now participate in this in- 


spirational devotion each vear. 
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Family Retreats are becoming 


The Liturgical Year. The liturgical 
cycle of the Church year, moving from 
least to feast and season to season, re- 
flects the continual growth of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. As the family, too, 
grows from year to year, there is no 
better that it with 
Christ than observance of the liturgical 
life of the Church in each home. 

There myriad 
harmonizing the 
family with the 
the Church Year. 
once rare among 


guarantee grows 


for 
the 
feasts and of 

The Advent Wreath, 
us but now quite com- 
mon, helps make the imminent coming 
of Christ the central fact of family life 
during the Advent season. So, too, the 
\dvent candle, the Christmas candle, 
and the Christmas crib help direct the 
family’s thoughts toward the great mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. 

A growing body of helpful literature 
on such family celebrations has done 
much to encourage the practice of such 
observances. 

Perhaps the most popular publica- 
tion of the Family Life Bureau, for 
example, is one describing the family 
religious practices of about a dozen 
different nationalities. These practices 
have proved very popular since they 
have been made known again. Not a 
few of them are readily adaptable to 
our own needs and conditions in this 
country. Their usefulness in the religi- 


are possibilities 
religious life of 


seasons 
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popular in many dioceses. Here retreatants renew 


ous training of children in the home is 
attested to by many parents. 

\n example of one of these practices 
is the so-called oblatky found among 
Slovak people and, with perhaps some 
minor variations, Catho- 
On 
Christmas Eve, after a day of vigorous 
fast in observing the Vigil of the Feast, 
the family partakes ol 
meal, usually prepared in accordance 
with a special menu. Just before the 


other 
Europe. 


among 


lic peoples of Eastern 


elaborate 


an 


meal is begun, the so-called oblatky is 


served. It might be observed that the 
term comes from a Latin word oblatio 
and refers to the bread used for the 


offertory and consecration of the Mass. 
It is in the form of a large oval-shaped 
wafer, and is meant to remind us of 
“the bread that down from 
Heaven” or Christ’s coming upon this 
earth on the first Christmas night. 


HE wafers are blessed by the pastor 
‘be the parish and distributed to 
the parishioners, one for every member 
of each family. The father commonly 
serves the oblatky. He takes a wafer, 
puts a little honey on it, and hands it 
to the mother. Then, in turn, each of 
the other members of the family are 
served. The honey that is added is 
meant to signify the goodness of God. 
When all have been served, they quietly 
consume the wafer “in remembrance of 


came 





their nuptial vows 


from 


down 


the bread _ that 
Heaven.” 

Quite similar to the foregoing is an 
Austrian custom for the evening of Holy 
well 


came 


called a 
The members of 


Thursday. It might be 
symbolic Last Supper. 
the family appear at the table in their 
Sunday best. Buns and cups of wine are 
put at the father’s place at the head of 
the table. Before beginning the meal 
the father takes a bun, makes the sign 
of the cross over it,'and then hands it, 
together with a portion of wine, to the 
mother. The others are similarly served. 
Then, while the father reads the Gospel 
story of the Last Supper, all quietly and 
reverently eat and drink in Christ’s 
memory. 

Neither the custom of the oblatky nor 
of the symbolic Last Supper are as yet 
extensively practiced in this country. 
But they may become popular in time. 
And carried out reverently and respect- 
fully, they will contribute to the religi- 
ous spirit of the home. 

Religious Family Milestones. 
are many family that de- 
serve to be celebrated as a religious 
event by the family group, and happily 
they are being so celebrated increasingly 
among us. Certainly, this is true, for 
instance, of the marriage anniversary 
of the father and the mother. There are 
various ways in which the occasion can 
be observed in a One 


There 
milestones 


religious way. 
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RNS Photo 
The Family Rosary is an excellent way 
to end the day in Catholic households 





Zehnder Photo 
Family reception of the Eucharist aids 
the unity of the home in a special way 



















RNS Photo 
Celebration of Saints’ days is spread- 
ing. This is a St. Joseph’s Day table 


The blessing of the home is a good in- 
itial step toward making families holy 
Zehnder Photo 

+ ‘ * 
7 me 


is by family attendance at Mass and 
family reception of Holy Communion. 
Another is by renewal of the couple’s 
wedding vows. The may be 
used to call the children’s attention to 
the liturgy and character of Christian 
marriage, to give them some explana- 
tion of the wedding Mass and nuptial 


occasion 


blessing. An ever-increasing understand- 
ing of these matters from early child- 
hood will do much to bring Catholic 
young people to a true realization of 
the dignity of Christian marriage. 

the Sacra- 
mentals should have a place in every 
Catholic home and, happily, there is a 
noteworthy interest in their restoration, 


Sacramentals in home. 


Vhese “little sacraments,” as they are 
often called, blessed 
articles. For instance, they are the bless- 
ing we devoutly give ourselves when we 
make the sign of the cross. Again, they 
are holy water, the blessed medal we 
may carry oul the blessed 
pictures on the walls of the home, the 
blessed wedding ring on the wife’s fin- 


ger. 


are blessings or 


on person, 


In a word, they are blessings the 
Church has given us for the home itself, 
for various articles or appurtenances 
of the home, and for the family mem- 
bers. 


A 


the 


SPECIAL word might be added re 
garding what has well been called 
“sacramental — of domestic 
hearth,” namely, the parental blessing. 


the 


It provides an excellent opportunity for 
parents to exercise their priestly func- 
tions in the family circle. They should 
bless their children, for instance, before 
they retire in the evening, before they go 
out into the dangers of the streets, o1 
This 
Christian 


on a considerable journey. cus 


tom, once very common. to 
families, has largely been neglected in 
However, 
there is mounting evidence that it is 
now coming into its own again, par- 
with young chil- 
fortunate. Simple 
it lends dignity to 
fatherhood and motherhood. 
Enthronement of the Sacred Heart. 


This practice has enjoyed a particularly 


recent years in this country. 


ticularly in families 
dren. That is 
as the practice is, 


most 


rapid growth in this country over the 
past decade or so. In at least some 
dioceses it is found in the majority of 
homes. It is based on Our Lord’s prom- 
ise to St. Margaret Mary: “I will bless 
every house in which the picture of My 
Heart shall be exposed and honored.” 

The procedure for the enthronement 
is as follows: The family secures a pic- 
ture or statue of the Sacred Heart and 
time when the members can _ be 
present, a priest is invited to bless it 
and lead the members in the Act of 
Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 
Thereafter, the family members are ex- 
pected to keep up some regular devo- 


at a 
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Sacred 


tional practices to the Heart, 
particularly on first Fridays and during 
the month of June, the month of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Cultivating Religious Expression. \y 





all too many homes, children are sub. 
jected to the scandal of 
swearing, and blasphemy. 


profanity, 
Many such 
homes are nominally Catholic, yet how 
far they are from the spirit of the 
Church regarding the subject of Chris. 
tian conversation. St. Paul says: ‘And 
now brethren, all that rings true, all 
that commands reverence, and all that 
makes for right; all that is pure, all that 
is lovely, all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit—wherever virtue 
and merit found—let this be 
argument of your thoughts.” 

One way to help keep family conver. 
sation on this wholesome plane is the 
cultivation of expressions with deep re- 
ligious significance. To be sure, many 


are the 


frequently used expressions have a re- 
ligious origin. “Goodbye,” for instance, 
originally meant “God be with you.” In 
fact, many Spanish families 
cisely this expression 
loved ones farewell. There is no reason 
why more American Catholic 
could not emulate them. 


use pre- 


when _ bidding 


families 





Other religious expressions which 
should come easily to the tongue of the 
members of a truly Catholic family are 


these: “Thank God,” “God reward 
you,” “God willing.” Equally appro- 


priate are short aspirations in time of 
need, seeking divine assistance, such as 
“Jesus, Help me.” 
fortune 


Or when some good 
presents itself: “Praise be to 
Jesus Christ.” 

In earlier times, these were common- 
place expressions among Catholic peo- 
ple. ‘There is no reason to believe they 
cannot be made a universal practice in 
Catholic homes of our day when effec- 
tive antidotes are needed against the 
insidious and deadly poison of secular- 
ism. Should this be done, family life 


will unquestionably gain by it. 


could be added to ones I have men- 
With a little thought and ef- 
fort individual families can adapt these 
to their But enough has 
been said to show that the restoration 
of Christ in the family circle has mad¢ 


por other family religious activities 
tioned. 


own. needs. 


considerable progress. 

A genuine yearning for a more ideally 
Christian kind of family living has de- 
veloped among the Catholic laity and 
family movements such as Cana and the 
Christian Family Movement have helped 
crystalize that yearning into a desire for 
positive action. In other words, we are 
well on our way to “putting God back 
into the family.” The picture is an en- 
couraging one. But it is not one that 
should make us complacent. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH C.P. 


Coincidence 


Since I was a child, I have believed that God punishes me 
whenever I sin. But, does He sometimes punish us in- 
directly? For example, if 1 miss Mass on Sunday, would 
He let my child take sick? Or would the sickness be mere 
coincidence?—R. P., New York, N. Y. 


According to the Scriptural record of Old Testament times, 
the Almighty often punished individuals and groups among 
His chosen people and among neighboring nations. His 
: justice was meted out unsparingly, there and 
then, and with words of such thunderous rebuke 
that there was no mistaking chastisement for 
mere coincidence. Outstanding examples are 
the cases of Adam and Eve, their son Cain, the 
Egyptian people. Similarly, the New Testament 
describes the punishment of Zachary, the doubt- 
ing father of John the Baptist, of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

However, without a recognizable sign to that 
effect, it would be rash to conclude that every misfortune is 





a punishment consequent upon a personal sin—all the more 
so if the misfortune befall someone else directly and affect 
the sinner only indirectly. It is, of course, quite possible that 
a regular sequence between sin and misfortune might be- 
speak divine punishment rather than mere coincidence. 
Otherwise, any connection between personal sin and the 
misfortunes of this life calls for proof. Because of original sin, 
both good and bad are heir to many misfortunes. Now in 
New Testament times, it seems to be the usual procedure 
of the Almighty to permit both the “wheat and the cockle” 
to grow together until the “time of the harvest,’—till the 
end of this life as our period of probation. Every page of 
the New Testament reminds us of that day of reckoning for 
the individual. “It is appointed unto all men once to die— 
and after that, the judgment.” (Heb. 9:27) Voluntary repara- 
tion for sin is still open to personal initiative. And it is a 
point of Catholic Faith that the expiation assigned to us 
within the Sacrament of Penance is acceptable to divine 
justice. 


Church History 


My Catholic education has very limited. I try to 
learn all I can by attending study clubs, etc. I need to, 
because my neighbors are such as a Baptist minister, a 


been 


very religious Lutheran girl married to a Catholic by a 
J. P., and the like. Please recommend a good Church his- 
tory.—W. D. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


You are to be commended for trying to deepen and widen 
your knowledge of the Faith and of the Church’s history. 
To realize how widespread and malignant the growth of 
religious indifference is, ask your study club director to 
obtain for you a copy of Information, issue of March, 1951, 
and read the article entitled “I Want More Bigotry,” by the 
well-known convert, Floyd Keeler. For a popularized and 
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panoramic presentation of the Church’s history, we recom- 
mend the histories by Philip Hughes, by Poulet-Raemers, by 
Mourret-Thompson. Any Minneapolis Catholic book store 
will have the books in stock or will order your selection for 
you. 


Remarriage Possible? 


In the case of two Protestants married before a minister 
and later divorced, is one of them free to marry a Catholic? 


—G. C., RichMonp Hit, N. Y. 


Nine times out of ten, inquirers tell us nothing as to the 
baptismal background of marriages. It would be out of order 
for us to attempt to decide any such case—we can only indi- 
cate that there may be some grounds for hope. According to 
the legislation of the Catholic Church, in force since May 19, 
1918, the marriage of two baptized Protestants, whether 
before a justice or a minister, is a sacramental and valid 
marriage and cannot be dissolved. If one of two Protestants. 
be unbaptized, the marriage is valid and, although possible, 
its dissolution is very difficult and unlikely. If two non- 
Catholics be unbaptized, and if it can be proven that they 
cannot live together peacefully because of religious discord, 
and if one of the parties become a Catholic, then the convert 
may take advantage of the “Pauline Privilege” and marry a 
Catholic. In such a case, the previous marriage becomes auto- 
matically dissolved by the Catholic marriage. However, all 
marriage cases, with the fullest possible information, must 
be submitted to your parish priest or to the matrimonial 
board of the bishop’s office. 


Church of England 


An Anglican seminarian of ten months maintains that the 
Church of England can trace its origins back to the Council 
of Nice, 325 A.D. and that, therefore, it is one of the 
branches of the Catholic Church.—H. H., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To speak of the difference between the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic Church in England is no mere play 
on words. The Church in England dates back to the time of 
the Emperor Diocletian, during whose persecution St. Alban 
of England and others were martyred. Despite the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion of the British Isles and the suppression of the 
Church, the Faith maintained its roots here and there until 
the arrival of St. Augustine of Canterbury in 597. He was the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury; the last legitimate archbishop 
was Cardinal Pole, who died in 1558. 

From that time onward, Canterbury has been the symbol 
of the Church of England, spearheaded by Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth I. 
Roman Catholic Church should be qualified as “a completely 
severed branch.” So true is this that the Archbishop of 


Any reference to that church as a branch of the 


Canterbury ranks beneath the Queen and the royal dukes. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy re-established until 
1850; from the time of the mutiny under Henry and Eliza- 


was not 


beth until 1908, England has to be classified as missionary 
territory. The Roman Catholic Church in England is now 
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headed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster; his See 
and his alone is symbolic of that Church which dates back, in 
unbroken succession, to the Council of Nice, to Peter, and 
to the Founder of Christianity. 


How Many Apostles? 


Since (Saul) Paul of Tarsus was not one of the original 
twelve, how come he ranks as an Apostle?—F. M., New 
York, N. Y. 


he word “apostle’”’ means one who is sent as a messenger 
or delegate. In a unique sense, the term is applied by the 
\postle St. Paul to Our Lord Himself. (Heb. 3:1.) In a 
limited sense, it applies to the twelve who were chosen from 
among His disciples. “He called unto Him His disciples, and 
He chose twelve of them whom also He named apostles.” 
(Luke 6:13.) After the defection of Judas, Matthias became 
the twelfth apostle. The choice of twelve original apostles 
may have been based upon the Old Testament Patriarchs 
who were the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. In a special 
sense, the utle of apostle applies to Paul, the converted Saul 
of Tarsus. “Am not I an apostle? Have not I seen Christ 
Jesus Our Lord?” (1 Cor. 9:1.) The title of apostle is 
extended also to St. Paul’s companion, St. Barnabas. “The 
Holy Ghost said to them: Separate Me Saul and Barnabas, 
for the work whereunto I have taken them.” (Acts 13:2.) 
Because of his mission to the Gentiles, Paul is known as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and in that sense is often referred to 
simply as “the Apostle.” “This man is to Me a vessel of 
election, to carry My name before the Gentiles.” (Acts 9:15.) 

In the course of time, the title of apostle has been given 
to the pioneer missionary of a country. Examples are St. 
Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland; St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
Apostle of England; Venerable Dominic Barberi, the Pas- 
sionist who received Cardinal Newman into the Church, the 
Apostle of England’s “Second Spring”; St. Boniface (Win- 
frid) , Apostle of Germany; St. Francis Xavier, of the Indies; 
St. Peter Claver, of the Negroes; and St. Adelbert, of Prussia. 


Revenge 


It seems to me that people who are mean and hateful 
should be treated the same way. How can we love ow 
enemies?—J. B., Prrrspurcu, Pa. 


One of the purposes of Christ’s advent into this world was to 
develop in human souls a refinement of morality, to deepen 
the resemblance between them and Himself. For this reason, 
He insisted with a new emphasis that justice be tempered 
with mercy. No longer was “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth” to be the yardstick in our dealings with one another. 
The twelfth chapter of the epistle to the Romans very well 
keynotes Our Lord’s mind on the difficult problem of dealing 
with those who are hostile to us; read it carefully, especially 
the latter part; take your consolation from the divine assut 
ance of Verse 19. 
Lord.” 


Another tonic consolation is the example set by Christ, 


“Revenge is mine—I will repay, saith the 


who is so forgiving toward all of us. If we do not forgive 
others, if we cultivate a spirit of revenge, we hardly dare pray 
the Our Father: 
forgive those who trespass against us.” Nothing that has been 


and forgive us our trespasses as we 


said above implies that we have to love enemies in an 
emotional way; we are not expected to “bubble over” with 
a sentimental liking or enthusiasm for them. Nor does it 
mean that we have to expose ourselves to further harm, in 
body, or material goods, or reputation. To forgive and to 
count upon the God of Justice for 
obliged; to so forget as to leave ourselves wide open to 
imposition, we are not obliged. We need forget only to the 


retribution, we. are 


extent of not permitting ourselves to “smoulder in memory” 
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over the wrongs we have sustained; to do so is to pour fuel 
on the fires of vengeance. Suppose you are rated by some as 
a fool or a coward. When it comes to wisdom or bravery, 
take your cue from the One most competent to advise us. 


Odd Fellows 


Is membership of Catholics in the Odd Fellows forbidden? 
—S. M., ABERDEEN, Mb. 


Yes—as well as membership among the Sons of ‘Temperance 
and the Knights of Pythias. Membership in these secret 
societies has been proscribed for Catholics by local Councils 
of the Church in this country, such as the Councils of New 
Orleans and San Francisco, as well as by the National Coun- 
cils of Baltimore, and by a decree of the Supreme Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, dated June 20, 1894. For a thorough 
understanding of this complicated problem, including the 
Church’s attitude toward Freemasonry, go to your nearest 
Catholic college library and consult The Catholic Church 
ond Secret Societies in the United States, by the Rev. Fergus 
Macdonald, C.P., M.A. 


List of Saints 


Where can I find a list of Catholic saints, their feast days, 
and the special fields of their interest?—A. B., KANE, Pa, 


Except in the Catholic Church, there are no canonized saints. 
Write to Integrity Supply, P. O. Box 6508, Chicago 80, IIL, 
for a pamphlet entitled “Is It a Saint’s Name?” This booklet 
is a compilation of over 3,000 Christian names for boys and 
girls and is a handy reference guide on the occasion of the 
sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation. As indicated by 
this list, there are at times as many as: fifteen variations in 
the spelling of the same name, any of whichis acceptable. 
Feast days are specified, as well as patron saints. The choice 
of patrons is based on long-established custom and, at times, 
on the assignment of the Holy See. The patron of actors is 
St. Genesius, whose feast is observed August 25. 


Third Order, Secular 


Where can I obtain complete information about the Third 
Order of St. Deminic, Secular? Am a convert and married. 
Am I eligible for admission?—L. M., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The organizations known as the Third Orders, Secular, are 
branches that stem from original religious orders of priests 
and brothers. Eligible for membership are lay men and 
women, married and single, who wish to lead a more perfect 
Catholic life, according to the spirit of the order’s founder 
and according to a Rule of Life. Members of secular third 
orders, known as tertiaries, share in many privileges of the 
original orders and, at least in some cases, are permitted 
burial in the religious habit. For detailed information about 
the Third Order, Secular, of St. Dominic, the center nearest 
to you is the Dominican Fathers, 701 East Gaul St., Phila- 
delphia, 25, Pa. 


Sponsors at Baptism 


Is it a new law that only one godparent is required at 
baptism?—M. A., BERLIN, CONN. 


Although the validity of a baptism is in no way affected by 
the sponsors, there are precise Church laws pertaining to 
the number of sponsors and their qualifications. At most, two 
sponsors are permitted—a man and a woman. One sponsor 
will suffice and should be of the opposite sex to the person 
baptized. 

To function validly as a godparent, a sponsor should be 
baptized, have the use of reason and the explicit intention 
to assume the responsibility. No one can be a_ baptismal 
sponsor who belongs to an heretical or schismatic sect o1 
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who is notorious because of an excommunication or similar 
censure of the Church. A godparent must be chosen by the 
person being baptized, or by the parents or guardians, or by 
the priest who administers the sacrament. Either personally 
or by proxy, the sponsor must physically contact the one 
being baptized, at the very moment of baptism. 

To function as a sponsor licitly as well as validly, it is 
required furthermore that, ordinarily, the godparent be at 
least fourteen years of age and that he know at least the 
rudiments of the Faith. Masons are excluded and also those 
who profess Communism. Both the baptizing priest and the 
sponsors contract a spiritual affinity or relationship with the 
one baptized. The sacred seriousness of functioning as a 
baptismal godparent is emphasized by Canon 769 of Church 
Law: Sponsors assume responsibility for a spiritual child 
entrusted to them perpetually and in whose name they pro- 
nounce baptismal vows of fidelity to God and Church. 


Once a Catholic, . . . Always 


a) Was born of a Catholic father and non-Catholic mother 
who were not married in the Church; recetved baptism 
but no other sacraments or instructions of any kind; mar- 
ried a Protestant girl in her church; now divorced, am 1 
free to remarry?—H. G., New MILrorp, Conn. 

b) Was baptized a Catholic; after the death of my Catholic 
mother, was brought up in my father’s Protestant sect; 
not knowing of my Catholic baptism, married a Catholic 
girl in a Protestant church; am now divorced; can I marry 
another Catholic girl and become a Catholic in good 
standing?—]. M., SALEM, MAss. 


a) Whether in good standing or not—“once a Catholic (by 
Catholic baptism) , always a Catholic.” All those who have 
received Catholic baptism, regardless of what their subse- 
quent religious education may have been, are bound to the 
Catholic form of marriage—that is, marriage before a priest 
and two witnesses. For that reason, you are free to remarry. 
Even had you been educated thoroughly as a Catholic and 
received the sacraments of penance and the Eucharist, your 
marriage to the non-Catholic girl was invalid. It goes with- 
out saying that any future marriage should make up for the 
defects of the first one. You should see to it that you are 
fully instructed in your Faith, receive the sacraments of 
penance, the Eucharist, and confirmation, and plan on a 
valid and licit Catholic marriage. 

b) For the reasans given above, you are free to remarry. 
From the tenor of your letter, you are anxious to return to 
the Church regardless of that freedom. The responsibilities 
of a Catholic marriage give you further incentive to make 
up for the past throughout the promising future. 


Detraction: Calumny 


Is it a mortal sin to reveal something bad about someone, 
if the story be true? Suppose the story be false?—M. J., 
NILes, Onto. 


Both detyaction and calumny are unjust injuries to the good 
name of another. The difference is this: by the sin of detrac- 
tion, we reveal unnecessarily a real fault; -by the sin of 
calumny, we lie and allege something falsely. By a person’s 
good name, we mean his reputation or good standing in the 
estimate of both individuals and the public. The fact that 
a person is known to be really guilty, by an individual or 
by a limited group, does not justify the broadcasting of that 
guilt to the public. 

Whether or not we commit mortal sin by our detraction 
or calumny depends upon the extent of the harm we do 
another by revealing his faults unjustifiably. Examples of 
serious harm would be the loss of a position or the loss of a 
considerable amount of business. If we lie about another, we 
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are obliged to restitution. That restitution can be made only 
by retracting what we alleged falsely and with equal pub- 
licity. Reparation is called for also, if we find that what 
we alleged is untrue, even though we thought, at the time, 
it was true. Justice clamors for an adjustment of the facts. 
In the case of either detraction or calumny, there is addi- 
tional guilt if we be motivated by hatred or revenge. 

One who is guilty of detraction cannot retract what he has 
said, without lying. The only way that he can counterbalance 
the harm he has done by revealing faults unjustly is to 
excuse the faults of the injured party and emphasize his 
good qualities. If character assassination has caused material 
losses, restitution can be made along that line, too. 


Moly Grail 


Is there anything to the legends about the Holy Grail? Is 
there a society by that name?—W. B., GREENLEAF, WIS. 


Despite more or less widespread belief in it, any legend is a 
story without historical foundation. The word “grail” is an 
ancient term for a cup, dish, or chalice. There are many 
variations to the legend of the Holy Grail. Supposedly, it 
was the chalice used by Our Lord at the Last Supper; accord- 
ing to another version, it was used by Joseph of Arimathea, to 
preserve the blood flowing from the pierced side of Christ 
Crucified. Centuries ago, legends were often used, either in 
the form of prose or of poetry, to preserve and transmit to 
posterity traditions of a national or of a religious sort. But 
the Church never did and could not approve any version of 
the Holy Grail legend. 

In 1944, at Loveland, Ohio, the Grailville School of 
Apostolate was organized to train young women for the lay 
apostolate works of the Church. Courses range from week 
ends to periods of a full year or more. In 1951, Grailville 
became affiliated with the Catholic University of America. 
A similar school for the training of Catholic men, known as 
the “Center for Men of Christ the King,” is located at 
Herman, Pa. 


**Tut-Tut!°’ 


A girl friend has told me of her serious misbehavior with 
her fiancé. Now they plan marriage at a nuptial Mass. 
Isn’t that privilege reserved for those who are pleasing 
to God? Shouldn’t they have merely an afternoon wed- 
ding?—]J. W., New York, N. Y. 


Since Christian marriage is a sacrament as well as a con- 
tract, no one should dare to venture it without a reason- 
able conviction that both parties are pleasing to God. 
SEX In this case, their misconduct was so gravely 
Go) serious as to be the poorest possible way to 
= prepare for marriage. If they do not repent 
“ and make a_ thoroughly 
( they will deprive themselves of the grace of a 
lifetime and will become guilty of sacrilege 






contrite confession, 


as well. 


f : : we: 
Prior to the sacrament of matrimony, it 1s 
ABSOLVO customary, and in this case also obligatory, to 
| | go to confession. Assuming that they receive 


the sacrament of penance worthily, they thereby become 
pleasing to God, entitled to matrimony and the Holy 
Eucharist. Under their circumstances, they have all the more 
need of the nuptial Mass and blessing. We must remember 
that our Divine Saviour, who so well understands the frail- 
ties of human nature, instituted the sacrament of penance 
primarily to restore sinners to the friendship of God. In 
our disapproval of and aversion for 
should be as zealous and uncompromising as He is. We 
should be also as understanding and kind to the repentant 
as the One who became famous with some and infamous 
with others as “the Friend of sinners.” 


sinful conduct, we 
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He had been a plain and awkward priest, too severe to be well liked. Only after his death | 


THE SIGN 








THE 


SAVAGE 


HEN the word went round that Father 
Corrigan was dead, the people said their 


“God rest him” in a certain sort of way. They 
said it and were silent, as if the dead priest were 
a more difficult subject of conversation than most. 

But even 
not bear 


those women who normally could 
to go to a corpse-house now made a 
special effort and paid their respects, as if they 
were anxious to prevent a suspicion that they 
had anything against the dead priest. They 
sure that the children too. All day long 
they went whispering up the stairs. In the room 
they fell abruptly on their knees, went through 
the facial modifications of saying the Hail Mary, 


and stared hard at 


made 
went 


their elders. At each visit 
they diverted themselves by sprinkling the dead 
priest heavily with holy water. 

They might have been making up for liberties 
they had never been able to take with him. He 
had always gone about as if he did not happen 
to see than five feet. 
When he came to give religious instruction, the 


anyone who measured less 
school grew tense and silent at his quick entry 
and his heavy tread upon the floor. He took the 
catechism from the nun with an 
aggressive awkwardness, muttering a “thanks” like 

1 Without 
straight to the 
first question, and before half the answer was 


teacher or the 
a man who was ashamed of the civility. 


an introductory word, he went 
given he began explaining and enlarging. It was 
the same as when he preached in the church. His 
head was thrown back and his jaws were rigid. 
The strain he was under never relaxed from _ be- 
ginning to end. He gave off—even in the catechism 
class—matter he had prepared, word for word. 
with his 
eyes half closed. The style of speaking was one 
he must have himself at the be- 
ginning of his career, in 


Earnestly, monotonously he went on 


forced upon 
order to 
secure a difference between his public and private 
utterances. He near the children at 
all. The little girls especially lost interest in him, 


ecclesiastical 
never got 


so far did he stay outside the range of even such 
feminine influencings as went with their 
The dead face on the pillow was hardly more 
of a mask to the children than the living one 
had been. They sprinkled the holy water at the 
face and on the hands, which looked small for the 


years. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. J. MAZOUJIAN 
first time, and tip-toed ostentatiously once more 
down the stairs. 

“I was talking to the housekeeper,” said the 
wife of a shopkeeper. “Poor thing, 
I suppose if you knew him... .”. A customer in 
the shop said, “Well, an odd man he surely was 
in ways, but terribly straight.’ 

“Often,” “you'd be kind of sorry 
for him on a Saturday with the crowds round the 
other two priests and hardly anyone at his box, 
though I could never bring myself to go to him.” 


she’s lonely. 


said the wife, 


“He had his regulars, all the same,” 
customer. 


said the 
“Some ’ud go to nobody else.” 

“The man next door here,” said the shopkeeper, 
“would have nobody else. So you see % 

“Oh said the customer. 

“He was supposed to have a terrible temper,” 
said the shopkeeper, 


some swore by him,” 


“but we can’t say we ever 
really saw, beyond the way he used to get vexed 
and chase the people up from the church door, 
But I wouldn’t mind that.” 

The local clerical student 
calls he made on Father Corrigan each vacation. 
The big priest looked as if he were in a 
straining and stretching and ill at 
small sitting room. 


would remember the 
cage, 
ease in the 
“How are they treating ye in Maynooth these 
times?’ was the invariable opening. But a spark 
of life never got into the conversation; the priest 
had no small talk. Such common clerical ground 


as they had yielded little. The student smoked 
the inevitable cigarette, felt the strain, and did 
his best. His eye went back again and again, 


for want of something better to do, to the old 
soldiers of theology standing shoulder to shoulder 
in their accustomed places on the shelves. When 
the priest had sat long enough to feel, perhaps, 
that he had done young Levite 
from the parish, he would rise to offer him some 
books for the vacation. Frequently, as he opened 
the bookcase, he said the very same thing. “Forker 
is a clever fellow,” he would say, looking back at 
the student with a look unnecessarily challenging. 

‘A decent fellow, too,” he would add, speaking 
of his old contemporary at Maynooth who had be- 
come a professor. 


his duty by the 


At the requiem, the first distraction of a class- 
fellow of the dead priest was that the coffin looked 








eath | could one see how dedicated he was 
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so small. It challenged his idea of the 
bulk and spread-out strength of Din 
Corrigan. His thoughts went back to 


Din in his first soutane at Maynooth. 


It had looked inadequate for the 
stretching limbs and the long. stride, 
inadequate and slightly comic as all 


his clothes ever since had continued to 
look. Din was a allowed 
the Church to up in any 
peculiar way she thought fit, as part of 
a general them. His 
neck accepted the round collar with a 
perpetual hint of resignation, but to the 
end _ his jaws looked as if 
they were in the immediate presence of 
some absurd 


man who 


dress him 


bargain between 


great, firm 


stranger. 


ESTMENTS and he had never hit 
\ ¥ off. Those of the laity with a high 
interest in decorum scandalized 
by the crooked alb and general untidi- 
ness. In time in the Rubrics class 
at college he had faithfully recorded 
the intelligence that the chasuble was 
No 
doubt he approved of it in this respect, 
but it did not bring him into any closer 
communion with 


were 


his 


a festal garb symbolizing charity. 


its stateliness 

The trim, three-cornered biretta that 
sat alone the coffin, marking the 
funeral of a priest, conveyed an impres- 
sion of ecclesiasticism, of 
rubrical minutiae all in The 
class-fellow smiled at it. In heaven, he 
reflected, they might succeed in making 
a biretta look Denis Corri- 
gan. But it was something that could 
never have been accomplished on earth. 
Thirty years ago a Junior Dean had 
thought, and might have excused 
for thinking, it a simpler matter than it 
looked. He had begun lightly, merely 
saying, “Mr. Corrigan, put your biretta 
on properly.” The student had made a 
willing alteration, and the dean had 
said, “No, not farther back, but farther 
forward. I don’t want you to look like 


on 


streamlined 
order. 


right on 


been 


aman at a fair."”” Once more the student 
made an alteration of the angle, but 
the dean could only say, “That’s still 
worse.” Then the dean himself began 


moving the biretta around on the great 
head but found himself disap 
of his own results, until finally 
he agreed that, if they 
back to where it 
began at it, 

Verse by 


area of 
proving 
could get it 
when they first 
they would be doing well. 
the Dies Trae, the 
hymn of the day of wrath, rose and fell, 
passing from the chanters to the generat 
choir of Coget 
the class-fellow a 
feeling of envy of the dead man. For 
he saw Din Corrigan coming there, un- 


was 


verse, 


priests. omnes ante 


thronum caused in 


changed, himself, going through another 
door. The jaw would tighten that extra 
degree, as it always did in any crisis. 
There would be 
false courage. In 


no false fear and 


the eyes would 


no 


show 
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that look which meant no guile and no 
possibility of guile. What he made of 
the wooden horse of Troy, what he 


thought of Life itself, who knew? For 
in a whole lifetime his look had not 
been altered by any complexity. He 


had survived and lived by a simple, 


awkward strength of mind like the 
strength of his body. That had made 
him a match for circumstance. The 
strength would grow to ferocity. Na- 
ture, in endeavoring to protect that 


singleness of mind, as it might seem, 
had given him a temper that accom- 
panied him like an uncontrollable ally 
and rose up, sometimes outrageously, 
to fight for him. 

There was that evening of the prac- 
tice for Benediction in his first year in 
the Junior House at Maynooth. The 
class was assembled in the sacristy. Be- 
fore the dean arrived, a bright young 
freshman entertain the rest 
with mimicry from this new 
ecclesiastical world in which they found 
themselves. the thurible, he 
announced his next piece as “Corrigan 
on the thurible.” Just then Denis Cor- 
rigan came in unobserved by the mimic, 
just in the burlesque of 


began to 
bits of 


Catching 


time to see 





@ False humility is pride. 





himself. Without a word, and _ before 
anyone could see what was happening, 
he sprang at the student and bore him, 


thurible and all, to the floor. There for 


a moment, before the rest recovered 
sufficiently to free the student from 
Corrigan, the two soutaned figures 


the 
struggling 
over as soon as it 
the gathering of 
were shocked into silence by 
that had them un- 
believable in the place where they stood. 


and over, the chains of 
thurible entangled in their 
forms. It 


rolled over 


was was 


begun, and 


young 
students 
a sight seemed to 


The storm passed in Corrigan, too; 


realization came. He stood lost and 
helpless-looking, unconnected with the 
scene or anybody there. He looked as 


if he had met some enemy of his being 
who had conquered him. The 
fellow himself, all of a 
moved by 


class- 
found sudden, 
feeling for him, a 
mixed feeling of pity and ad- 
He sensed a for Din 
Corrigan. This that had happened was 
out of sphere of rule-breaking. This 
was outrage and the label for it, auto- 
matically, should be a flying in the face 
of the ecclesiastical spirit. But the class- 
fellow felt that Corrigan was a man to 


strongly 
strange 


miration. crisis 


save, and this was the moment to do it. 
And so the class-fellow had found him- 
self addressing the 


ring of students. 





suggesting that no more be said about 
it. He had said to them that he would 
be responsible. That had sounded 
rather dramatic, even in his own ears, 
and he was not quite sure what he 
meant by it. But some real meaning 
the words had, and the passing of time 
revealed. The incident did, in fact, 
bring about between them a relation. 
ship that had place only in spiritual 
crises and emergencies and was deeper 
than companionship or friendship. From 
that point onward, they were on a joint 
pilgrimage through the life ecclesiasti- 
cal, both aware that they were leagued 
against an invisible force that went with 
them, Din’s temper. The biretta on the 
coffin the end of a trust, 
And now relief from the familiar vig. 
ilance brought a new kind of loneliness, 

He was lonely because the uncompli- 
cated manliness of Din Corrigan was 
no Often through the years he 
had wanted to laugh and smile at that 
straight-line earnestness, the literalness 
that guided his life, the unawareness 
of shades and half tones. Often he 
laughed, hearing from, or himself tell- 
ing to, some of his priest colleagues the 
latest saying or doing of Din Corrigan. 

Now with Cum vix justus sit securus 
in his ears, he was seeing for the first 
time even that incident with the soldier 
in the factual and serious way in which 
alone Din himself could ever have seen 
it. Din was in London at a time when 
a number of Irish political prisoners 
were on a hunger strike in Wormwood 
Scrubbs_ prison. During the hunger 
strike, numbers of Irish sympathizers 
were accustomed to assemble outside the 
prison each evening and pray publicly 
for the strikers. Hearing of this, Father 
Corrigan made his way there one eve- 
ning alone. It chanced that across the 
way from the band of sympathizers an 
equally large opposition crowd had as- 
sembled. Father Corrigan, not knowing 
which front was which, advanced toward 
the wrong group. Both opposition and 
sympathizers grew silent as the priest 
crossed the empty road between them. 
Then, as he reached the edge of the 
opposition group, an English soldier 
came through the front rows of it and 
struck him a blow with his fist. 


was sort of 


more. 


HE soldier was a small man and, 
having struck his blow, he remained 
looking at the priest in a fighting at- 
titude. Din Corrigan did nothing at 
all but look at him for a moment. 
Then he said, “Listen here, if you do 
Pll kick your———” 
There should be no two ways about 
it; that was what he said and to pre- 
tend that he had used a more conven- 
tional, not to say a more ecclesiastical, 
expression of disapproval would be mis- 
leading. the 


that again, 


Denis Corrigan was not 
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man who used language consciously 
for effect, or ever said or did anything 
for effect. 

Often the class-fellow had fancied that 
scene for himself with Din controlling 
his temper, preserving his dignity in 
an elemental way that transcended mere 
conventions, the eyes disdainful of the 
fussy little dramatics of the soldier, the 
common phrase redeemed by the force 
and honesty of his contempt. - Often 
he had to picture to himself the crowd 
behind the soldier and wondered, as 
he was wondering yet again, how this 
chance lot of men and women inter- 
preted the scene. The towering, bony 
man, the black suit by the village tailor, 
the hat that bore no relation, the wide- 
eyed face not conforming to the mould 
either of scholar or cleric, the clergy- 
man’s collar and the forbidden word— 
the unexpected peak of incongruity to 
them. What did they make of it when 
he turned on his heel and left them 
stunned and left the little soldier try- 
ing to relate this man to whatever con- 
cept of a parson he ever had? 


E did not look saintly, nor did he 
look ecclesiastical. Yet, had they 
known it, thought the class-fellow, they 
had seen a man of God. For he was 
always that, or rather no other formula 
explained the carriage of the man and 
the countenance held in a frame of 
earnestness by the tense jaws, set for 
From some far back hour in 
his boyhood, before the  class-fellow 
knew him, he must have deliberately 
set his feet upon a path from which he 
never willingly diverged right up to the 
moment when it led him to the throne. 
It was as plain as going from A to Z, 
as uncomplicated as a beeline. The 
Reverend Denis Corrigan was no philos- 
opher and no theologian. Philosophers 
and theologians had been put in his 
way by the church, and he had paid his 
respects to them as he had paid _ his 
respects to the church’s vestments. But 
a beeline from Christ to Christ was the 
explanation of this man whose great, 
raw, rough self pressed through his 
office of priesthood as his physical frame 
resisted the ecclesiastical vestments. 
Cum vix justus sit securus, scarcely 
shall the just man be secure at the 
judgment. The words went away on a 
musical phrase beginning so low that 
the class-fellow had to rest his chin on 
his collar to accomplish it. Though the 
words, like the music, were grown fa- 
miliar from many requiems sung, they 
were words that never passed without 
leaving a trail of fear in the breast. 
Din Corrigan might stand outside 
sthis pale of fear that was the common 
lot of men. He was different. Now that 
he was dead and the Church’s prayer 
and hymn were applied to him, it hardly 
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Casualty 


>» The town was conducting a civil 
defense test in which a simulated air 
raid was staged. A young member of 
Scout Troop 16 was among those who 
were to pose as casualties. He was 
instructed to lie on the ground and 
await the arrival of the first-aid vol- 
unteers. 

For hours the boy waited patiently, 
but his rescuers failed to put in an 
appearance. When they finally arrived 
on the scene, they found nothing but 
a note scribbled on a piece of scrap 
paper: 

“Have 
home.” 


bled to death and gone 


—Lucille Harding 











seemed to fit him. God was beseeched 
on behalf of this famulus, this servant. 
And the class-fellow was seeing Din in 
pre-liturgical scene, returning like one 
of the first disciples to the Master to 
report what befell after He had sent 
them out from Him to preach. For in 
the end, this great, plain priest made 
you think of what the Apostles might 
have been like. All his limitations must 
dissolve in the fancy of anyone who 
saw the point about him, saw him stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the 
\postles. All other virtues that a man 
needs must have been looked after in 
him by an unremitting loyalty. There 
could have been no bits and pieces in 
his spirituality. People mostly were as 
unreal to him as he may have been to 
them. All missed the point about him 
who thought of him with some embar- 
rassment as their curate, the awkward- 
looking man with a huge pair of boots 
and an unpolished way of speaking. 
The Reverend Denis Corrigan just 
did not belong to the prie-dieu era. He 
was much farther back in time, a hang- 
over from the Apostolic age, in fact. 
The perpetual tension in the face and 
form was Din gripping a_ lifeline 
stretching between him and those first 
men, the disciples, who made the sup- 
port of Christ their sole business. His 
plain, forthright way was an almost 
physical approach to the Gospel he 
preached, to get his foot into the very 


places and happenings of the life of 
Christ, to put his hand to the boat with 
Peter, to get Capharnaum confused 
with the village where he turned to read 
the Gospel every Sunday to the people. 
An “Apostolic savage.” The class-fellow 
remembered when the phrase had gone 
round amongst the priests about it. It 
had seemed such a good note then, 
when Din’s ruggedness and earnestness 
had the clumsy and awkward look of 
mere rawness and inexperience about 
them. The phrase “Apostolic savage” 
had lost its point as the years passed 
and it was seen that Din remained un- 
tamed only in respect of accidentals. 

Down in the body of the church 
where the villagers knelt, the class-fel- 
low’s eyes traveled, and for the moment 
when he should have been joining in 
the prayer for Din he was thinking that 
some of them would, for a certainty, 
have missed the point about their late 
curate. There were all those who 
thought that a priest should be one 
particular sort of man that Din Corri- 
gan did not happen to be. There must 
have been many a one there, too, who 
had at some time or other caught a 
glimpse of the reality, such a glimpse 
as the class-fellow himself had had when 
Din died three days ago. 

He had finished his breviary in the 
chair by the fire and sat looking out 
into the light of the November day be- 
ginning to fail. Din Corrigan’s hours 
were numbered. Everything had been 
done, the last sacraments, the prayers 
for the dying. Then the breviary had 
occupied most of an hour. He felt he 
should go on saying the prayers his dy- 
ing friend would have wanted to say 
if he could. The sound from the bed, 
the heavy breathing, ceased as he fin- 
gered his beads to continue the death 
vigil. The class-fellow moved quietly 
across the room. 

“Are you all right, 
pered, bending low. 


Din?” he 
The dying man 
opened his tired eyes and gradually 
showed awareness. 

“Are you all right now, Din?” 

“All right, John. The 
gentleman.” 


whis- 


Lord is a 


HE moment after he was dead. As 

Din’s last returned to his 
mind, the class-fellow felt the tears com- 
ing to his eyes. They must be checked 
at all costs, and no more than the nor- 
mal impression be given that the Rever- 
end Denis Corrigan was dead and that 
this was the Office for the eternal re- 
pose of his soul. To secure this nor- 
mality for himself, the class-fellow had 
to force his mind to a recollection of 
other aspects of Din Corrigan. In the 
end, nothing was sufficient for the pur- 
pose but to think all over again of the 
incident between Din 


words 


and the soldier. 
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ABOVE—Adam M., who fled from Poland, pauses 
from the work of restoring his farm, to laugh 
with his family now settled on their own land 


BELOW— Adam can now strut like a happy owne) 
proud of his right to ownership. Of such is the 


new day dawning for a few expellee families 


RESETTLING 
EUROPE’S. 
EXPELLEES 


What happens when a family 


loses its home, property, income? 
Europe’s expellees found out. 


Now they’re being helped 
Pm eS 














Feeding the chickens is traditionally the woman’s 
job. Eggs from these hens will be eaten in Vienna 


ROM 1915 to 1955 is a long time to be without 
a job, a home, without any certitude of the fu- 
ture, without hope. Yet these past ten years 
have been years that held none of these things for 
the thousands of European expellees ousted from 
their homes in Eastern Europe by Red invaders. 

In Austria alone, there are some 250,000 of these 
hapless people. For some the dark night of the past 
decade is beginning to grow light; for many others life 
will still go on precariously from dole to dole, from 
one miserable refugee camp to the next. For they are 
Europe's rejected children, expelled from their home- 
lands, taken in reluctantly by countries to the West 
already overburdened with their own problems. 

The light is dawning fot the few, thanks to a 
program jointly sponsored by War Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. and Austrian Catholic Charities with the 
help of a grant from the Ford Foundation. Under the 
program, fifty expellee families—among them some 
of the finest farmers of Europe whose labor made of 
the broad Danube Valley the breadbasket of the Con- 
tinent—can now receive resettlement loans to enable 
them to take over abandoned, war-ravaged farms, 
restore them, work them again, and gradually come to 
own them. Repayment of the non-interest loans 
are placed in a revolving fund that will in turn per- 
mit other families to make the same new start. 

Results are already being shown. Derelict farms 
are receiving their near-derelict new owners and 
both are being rehabilitated. People who were once 


¥ e . 
merely a drain on the meager resources of their host 


countries are becoming producers, happy men and 
women salvaged from the despair of doles to experi- 
ence once again joy in the work of their hands. 


Raising high the first fruits of his labor, Adam proves, if proof 
is needed, that refugees make good citizens if given the chance 


Stringing beans with Grandma. Resi and Rosa fled their native 


land as infants in the arms of their anxious, war-weary parents 


Three generations of a refugee family partake of a frugal meal in 
their new home, blessed now with the freedom of the sons of God 
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How Rose the Bowl? 


NDERGRADUATES at Cornell 
and Michigan grumbled bitterly 
about pedagogic spoilsports 


old 


and 


fuddy-duddies when 


stuffy 
authorities vetoed their plan for a foot 


college 


ball meeting in Cleveland. “I will not 
permit thirty men to travel 400 miles,” 
said Cornell’s President White, “merely 
to agitate a bag of wind.” 

That was back in the dark ages of 
1873, when higher education was a 
dreary business concerned with liter- 


ature and philosophy and mathematics 
and has 
in this enlightened day. 
hundreds of 


thousands of 


languages. Learning come a 
long way 
Now 
travel accompanied 
by junketing educators, to play football 
for the 
promoting tourist business in Pasadena, 


Miami, New Orleans, 


undergraduates 
miles, 


glory and profit of windbags 


Dallas, and way 
stations. 
Promoters of “bowl” games have made 


gi 
New Year’s Day the greatest cultural 
holiday on the calendar. 

New Year’s Eve is not especially noted 
for quietude in many places. In Pasa 


dena, the sky is bright all night long 


by RED SMITH 


with the reflected glow of headlights as 


visitors by the tens of thousands 
establish pre-dawn beach heads ‘along 
the five-mile route of the Tournament 
of Roses parade. In Miami the citrus 
floats and capering drum majorettes of 
the Orange 
from their beds and Seminoles from the 
Everglades. 

This is education, this is scholarship, 


Bowl parade draw children 
swamps of the 
is culture. 


this 


Individuals who favor these out-of- 
season extravaganzas support their views 
with which, it seems here, 
specious. Recently the 
topic came up in a group that included 
\ll-America halfback, maybe 


the nation’s best football player in his 


arguments 
are studiously 
a former 
college days. 
cenuine sincerity. 

“I don’t believe the 
should be overdone,” he 
Rose 


experience a 


He spoke his piece with 


bowl business 
said, “but play- 
Bowl is the 
football player 
I'll always regret that when 
I was in school the 


ing in the greatest 
college 
could have. 
rules of our confer- 
ence prohibited post-season games. I 


kid the op- 


think it is wrong to deny a 


The Rose Bowl, circa 1954: Michigan State murdered the UCLA Bruins by a 


score of 28-20 but an 





elevating and educational experience was had by all 


United Press Photos 
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portunity to know this big experience,’ 

“If it’s a good experience for a kid in 
the Big Ten or the Coast Con 
ference,” another man_ pointed out 
“then it must be equally good for a kid 
at Slippery Rock Teachers. You say the 
bowl thing shouldn’t be overdone, but 
how can Ohio State should 
Bowl and _ Slippery 





Pacific 


you say 
play in the Rose 
Rock should not play in a Goosebeny 
Bowl? 

“If this experience is as valuable toa 
kid as you believe, then there should 
be a for every college that 
instead of winding up on 
Thanksgiving Day, the should | 
go on through January 1 everywhere in| 
the country.” 

“Well,” the old halfback said weakly, 
“I don’t think it should be overdone, 
But just the i 


HE truth, if anyone will pause long 
enough to recognize it, is that cok 
lege undergraduate past 


undergraduates for 
entertainment. 


bowl game 
ylays, and, 
pia) 


season 


same 


football is an 


time conceived by 





their own 
When it limits it 
becomes prolessional show business. As 


gets beyond those 
such—and_ this is and cor 
rupting an analogy that New York’s late 
Mayor LaGuardia drew in another con- | 
nection—it has the same relation to 
education that organized vice to the 
science 


borrowing 


has 
of eugenics. 

In the beginning, nobody pretended 
that had any 
with the  sound-mind-in-a-sound-body 
principle of education. The Rose Bowl, 
daddy of them all, was conceived by an 
aggressive Pasadena booster who plugged 


bowl games connection 


- 


it as a tourist-catching pageant. 

Rube Samuelsen, in his excellent his- 
The Rose tells how 
apprehensively the citizens ol 
viewed the 
of a young man named James Wagner 
when they discovered, in the 
1901, that he had committed them to a 
guarantee of $3,500 to pay the expenses 
of the Michigan and Stanford football 
squads for a game in their city on Janw- 


Bowl Game, 
15,000 
rash 


tory, 
Pasadena impetuosity 


winter of 


—— 


ary 1, 1902. 
Since 1890 there had been a New 
Year’s Day carnival in Pasadena pat 


erience,” 
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The Carnival of the Roses: The huckster’s dream came true, and higher education got its cut 


terned more or less after the Carnival 
of Flowers in Nice, France, Rose-decked 
carriages paraded, humans, horses, and 
dogs competed in a disorderly gymkhana 
that included almost every sort of event 
from a tug-of-war to greyhound racing. 

Wagner pointed out that Michigan's 


point-a-minute football team had 
Whipped ten opponents by an aggregate 
score of 501 to 0, one of its victims be- 


ing Buffalo, which had conquered re- 
doubtable Columbia. Score of the Michi- 
gan-Buflalo game 128 0. This 
team would draw enough spectators at 


Was to 
50 cents and $1, Wagner argued, to take 
the Roses out of the 
red. Moreover, every paper in the land 


Tournament ol 
would carry a news item on the game 
with a Pasadena dateline. 

Eight thousand customers saw Michi- 
gan Stanford, 49 to 0. The 
promotion was a financial success but it 
lailed to impress everybody as an_ar- 
tistic triumph. A Pasadena newspaper 
commented: 


demolish 


January, 1955 


and 
ol 


Dutchmen 
several 


“Several thousand 


Britishers engage in years 
bloody fight for the possession of a gov- 


ernment and don’t get an_ encore. 
Twenty-two striplings argue for an how 
over the progress along the ground of 
an inflated hog’s hide, and law-abiding 
the 


demure 


citizens bound and down on 
ol then while 


maidens hammer plug hats down over 


up 
seats trousers, 
the ears of their escorts with their para- 


sols.”” 


HE Rose Bowl game lay dead and 
partly decomposed for the next four- 
teen years. 
Nevertheless, Wagner started 
something. For a while chariot races re- 
placed football as Pasadena’s major New 


had 


Year spectacle but ultimately they 
palled, partly because they were out- 
rageously crooked. In the winter of 


1915 the tournament committee returned 
to amateur football, which was presumed 


to be honest. 





Certainly the Washington State play- 
ers, who were selected to oppose Brown 
on January 1, 1916, gave an honest day’s 
work for each day’s pay. Their ingeni- 
a stage-struck Sioux In- 
Star Dietz 
tured on fine arts and effected a walking 
stick, silk hat, cutaway jacket, and yellow 
gloves on the practice field. 


ous coach was 


dian named Lone who lec- 


Lone Star signed up his heroes for 
supporting roles in a movie entitled, 
Tom Brown at Harvard. They trained 
for the Rose Bowl on a_ Hollywood 


movie lot, earned $100 apiece, bet it on 
themselves, and went home loaded after 
whipping Brown, 14 0. 

It went on from there, contributing 


to 


hugely to the cause of higher education 
Today the contribution 
$500,000 the Rose 
at the same time edu- 


in every year. 
runs as high as in 


Bow! alone, and 


cators in Dallas, New Orleans, and 
Miami are cutting up enough to endow 
a new Hall of Science or buy several 


basketball squads. 
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SCHOOL OF DARKNESS 


By Bella V. Dodd. 264 pages. 
Kenedy. $4.00 


Books 


have much in common, but, although 


written by former Communists 


the pattern may be similar, each book 
This 


courageous 


is 2 document. 


and 


separate human 


book by a_ sincere 
woman can be heartily recommended to 
Americans who still what 
attracted people to the Communists. 
Born in Italy of Catholic parents, Maria 
Assunta Isabelle Visono eventually be- 
New York under 
As Bella Dodd, she 
was the leading figure in the tempes- 
affairs of the 
member of 


may wonder! 


came well-known in 


her married name. 
Teacher’s Union 
the 
munist Party’s National Committee. 
Like many other young idealists, she 
drawn to 


tuous 


and was also a Com- 


Was Communist groups by 
what seemed to her their high humani 
tarian Her 
the sacrifices she made in 


motives. own sincerity is 
apparent by 
her work. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of her story is her portrayal of the 
comrades’ reaction to the drastic change 
in party line in 1945. When Earl 
srowder was suddenly ousted from com 
mand, the frantic at- 
tempts to escape the consequent purge 
were sickening and Bella Dodd’s disil 
lusion was intense, 


groveling and 


She told one of her 


friends that she wanted to get out of 
the party and was reminded that no 
one just “gets out.” “You die or you 
are thrown out.” So strong was the 
habit of compliance, however, that it 


was not until 1949 that she was finally 
expelled on trumped-up charges. 

The ensuing persecution and her at- 
tempts at Communist 
brought her close to despair. Her final 
reconciliation the Church is a 
restrained and heartwarming recital. 


“unbecoming” a 
with 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE DELIVERANCE 
SISTER CECILIA 
By William Brinkley. 
Farrar, Straus 


OF 


360 pa 
&y Young. § 


ges. 
> 
? 


ep) 


The Deliverance of Sistei 
be a 


Cecilia could 
Rome in Nero’s reign, 
Tudor England, or 
Terror. 


story of 
France during the 
It is the tale of a brave nun, a 
kindergarten teacher, who became part 
of the 


anti-Communistic Underground 
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smuggling into Austria, and 
then was herself spirited to safety a 
hairsbreadth ahead of the secret police. 

It opens with a picture of a little 


refugees 


Slovakian peasant girl. She became a 
religious of the Daughters of the Most 
Holy Saviour and for seventeen years 
Then 
Czechoslo- 


taught in one of their schools. 
the Communists 
vakia battle 


began 


engulfed 
between and 
commissars the 
souls. When she was finally forbidden 


and a nuns 


for children’s 
to teach any more, Cecilia was made a 
nurse in the children’s ward of a gov- 
ernment hospital. 
to help the work of the Underground 
and she agreed. Then one night she 
learned that the police had come for her 
and escaped in disguise. 

Her months in hiding provide the 
This 
part was first printed in Life and is a 
description of fortitude on Cecilia’s part 


\ priest begged her 


book’s most impressive chapters. 


and self-sacrifice close to martyrdom in 
the people who befriended her. 
William Brinkley, of the Life staff, 
has written Sister Cecilia’s adventures 
and has not done it too well. He chose 
to keep it in the present tense and 
adopts a style of pseudo simplicity; this 


may be effective enough when she is 


running for her life, but it is flat and 
colorless the rest of the time. Sister 
Cecilia’s personality surmounts — these 


handicaps, however. Hers is an inspir 
ing account of bravery, faith, and re 
sourcefulness, 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THAT REMINDS ME 


By Alben W. Barkley. 
Doubleday. 


288 pages. 


$4.50 


It is plain from these attenuated mem- 
that All 
America’s ex-Veep is an affable gentle- 
man with a kind word for nearly every 
These 


oirs Kentucky's senator and 


one. are agreeable qualities. 
Their revelation in itself, however, does 
not produce the sort of autobiography 
the reader might well expect from a 
man of Mr. Barkley’s long experience 
in public life. Frankly, it is a bit frus- 
trating to be led, as it were, right into 
the living room of a great political fig- 
ure—only to be dismissed with a_pleas- 
ant ancedote about him. 

Few and far between are any insights 
into important people or any attempts 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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> » bP PF le 
origi 
of Ch 
jan t 
to comment in a serious way on the| int? 
predicaments of our time. Only a fey sant 
chapters merit being taken seriously.) extra 
Those, for instance, dealing with i sal 
1952. Democratic convention. Here 
Barkley makes it clear that he was aan — 
thing but pleased when America’s labor 
chieftains served notice that his service;} a o 
as presidential nominee were not de} seis 
sired. He was irked when they told him{ <e 
he was too old, but what really hun) the 


was when they labeled him 


“conserva 
tive.” : 


* Ld ° ” t 
Phat “slight,” one suspects, prompted }j-— 


this autobiography, for throughout the 
book, Barkley is at pains to point our 
that he is, and always has_ been, a 
rootin’-tootin’, 100 per cent, downs 
line Wilson-F. D. R.-Lord Keynes lib-) 
eral. 

For the rest, there are only the anec} 
dotes. Fortunately, in this department, | 
Mr. Barkley’s minor efforts are 
choice. 
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MILTON LOMASK, 


CATHOLICS IN CONTROVERSY 
By James M. O'Neill. 
McMullen. 

No 

publishing _ lists, 

O'Neill 


ready brought glory to 





227 pages. 
$3.00 | 
the 
Pro- 
al- 


newcomer to 


fessor has 
his colors as a slayer 
literary 
entered = in 
the fray by the profes- 
sional Catholic-baiter, 
Paul Blanshard. With 
this persuasive volume, 


of assorted 
dragons 





James O'Neill 


the 
College Speech Department Chairman 


Brooklyn 


updates American Catholics concerning | 
some of the more recent jousts in which 


the crooked lance of misinformation | 


and falsehood has been employed with { _ 


some effect. 

Among the hardier bones of conten- 
. ° ' 
tion which go to make up the body of | 


this fact-muscled work are the Catholic 
positions on Church and State, censor- 


ship and freedom of expression, and | 


public education and _ religious instruc 
tion. In no other single volume can 
the Catholic find so 
range of meaningful inquiry and lucid 
exposition. 

Receiving the fullest treatment, as 
one might expect, is that harried hag, 
“separation of Church and State.” Mr. 


curious wide 
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on the introduction explaining the circumstances 
; that gave rise to it, its significance and 
y a fey consequences. The compilation brings out 
er1ously, | extraordinarily well the continuity of the 
ith thef| Church's policy in every age. $6.75 
Here 
. . 
vas any. The Bible in Crosswords 
"Ss labor} By Henry Michael 
SETViICES) A crossword puzzle series aimed at in- 
not de creasing interest in the Bible. The book 
yId hi ‘| includes seventy-two puzzles, one for each 
a a book of the Bible, and is calculated to tax 
ly hurt the ingenuity of puzzle fans everywhere. 
ynserva-} $ .75 
U 
ompted Thunder on St. Paul’s Day 
Dut the By Jane Lane 
int oul A moving novel of human decency and 
een, a courage, and a vivid picture of a London 
wn the terrorized by the ‘“‘discovery” of a sham 
; = Popish plot by an obscure villain named 
1es lib. Titus Onzies. The story revolves around a 
gentle English family caught up in this 
e: reign of terror, a story which, in its richly 
ane: human and romantic interest, relieves the 
rtment, grimness of the background. A selection of 
rts aret The Catholic Book Club, $3.00 
OMASK. The Messenger 
ERSY | By Remy 
. Translated by Viola Garvin 
pages. §| this tale of burning intention, written 
$3.00 || from the heart and soul of the author, tells 
| the tensely dramatic and haunting story 
| of a young priest sent behind the Iron 
| Curtain. It is as unforgettable in its pro- 
be |} found implications as in the taut, con- 
)| trolled excitement of its story and the 
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| Select Books 


Church and State 

Through the Centuries 

Compiled by S. Z. Ehler 
and J. B. Morrall 


Original documents covering the subject 
of Church and State from the time of Tra- 
jan to 1949. Each document has a short 
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thrilling interplay and clash of wits, be- 
liefs and character. $2.50 








More Blessed Than Kings 
By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


In these essays on certain minor charac- 
ters in the Four Gospels Father McCorry 
teaches serious lessons about the spiritual 
life, This volume displays the same robust 
sense of humor and fine feel for things 
spiritual as his earlier works—Most Worthy 
of All Praise, As We Ought and Those Ter- 
rible Teens. $3.00 








-—The Priest and the Unconscious — 
By Dr. Erwin Ringel and Dr. Van Lun 


Scientific and well-founded introduction to 
the psychology of the unconscious and its 
Practical application. Shows that 
can profit 


priests 
from a knowledge of psycho- 
therapy and urges doctors to accept the 
spiritual side of man. $2.50 
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O’Neill’s analysis of the Rutledge Doc- 
trine as it was adopted in the radical 
McCoilum decision bespeaks a profound 
appreciation of the traditional Ameri- 
can interpretation of the oft-referred-to 
but seldom-studied First Amendment. 
Warped reasoning has enshrined “no- 
religion” as the secularistic deity, par- 
ticularly in our public schools. 

Both the first and fourth estates re- 
ceive much-needed corrective treatment 
in O’Neill’s summary of Time maga- 
zine’s slanted reporting of the reception 
accorded the inquisition-praising state- 
ments of certain Spanish prelates. The 
myth of a Catholic “vote” and a Cath- 
olic position on matters political is ex- 
ploded with forceful proof. 

All in all, Professor O’Neill has pro- 
duced book worthy of a scholarly 
Catholic with a zeal é€qual to his un- 
doubted ability. 


a 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By Rev. Paul Simon. 
Newman. 


166 pages. 

$2.75 
Although Father Simon is not so widely 
known Karl Adam, the two were 
equally militant in the work of revital- 
izing the Catholic Faith of Germany. 
And to this end they labored hand in 
hand during many feverish years. Father 
Simon published The Human Element 
in the Church of Christ in 1936 and 
dedicated it to his friend Karl Adam. In 
the November of 1946 Father Simon 
died. And now on the eighth anniver- 
sary of the death, Dr. Meyrick Booth 
has made an English translation, re- 
dedicating the work to Karl Adam on 
his sixtieth birthday. 

This group of essays turns onto and 
pursues a not-too-frequented path of 
apologetics: stressing the “human ele- 
ment” that we might the more wonder 
at the Divinity that shapes our ends. 
It is St. Paul finding glory in his in- 
firmities because his power is made per- 
fect in infirmity. Of all the greats in 
the early Church, none showed us his 
human side more than Paul. “But by 
the grace of God I am what I am, and 
His grace in me has not been fruitless.” 
It is the Church riding out a hundred 
storms, storms lashed up by the human 
element in her; and coming out upon 
the calm again with more vigor in her 
muscles for having fought the storm. 

It not hurt to recall that 
even Christ was tempted, that there was 
once an Ananias in our midst, that once 
the body was sick and the Reformers 
sought to bury the body instead of heal- 
ing it. All this does but fire the heart 
to new effort. “I am what I am—but by 
the grace of God ” Perhaps it is 
that human element realizing its need 
for that grace that 
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as 


does one 


may one day make 
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WITH NEW YEAR’S 
GREETINGS, GIVE... 


The National Catholic Almanac 
for 1955 


“By far the most valuable Catholic 
handbook appearing in the world 
today.” American Ecclesiastical Review. 
808 pages of facts—of Catholic and 
general interest. 16 pages of illustra- 
tions. Completely indexed. $3:00; paper, 
$2.50 


The Fisherman’s Ring 
by Teri Martini 
Authentic, charmingly written, beauti- 
fully illustrated life of St. Pius X for 
boys and girls. 128 pp., $2.00 


Parents, Children and 
the Facts of Life 
by Henry V. Sattler, C.Ss.R. 
Internationally acclaimed handbook for 
parents or others in charge of sex- 
education of children and young people. 


288 pp., $3.00; paper, $1.75 


Order from your _ bookstore, 
directly from Dept. 4—2113 


St. Anthony’s Guild Paterson 3, N. J. 


or 








The Green Label 
Is the Green Light 
If You‘re on a Restricted Diet 


Sexton pioneered canned foods with- 

out sugar or seasoning. The green 
label identifies this complete line of 
fruits, vegetables and juices. 

Sexton Restricted Diet Division brings 
you delicious and nutritious foods pre- 
pared under the same high standards of 
all other Sexton foods. They have the 
acceptance of the American Medical 
Association. 

Better food stores have the green la- 
bel Sexton Restricted Diet products. 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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. . . even if you don’t know 
a single note of music now! 






f you never dreamed you could play 

r your friends with your music al 
ent or 
utes a day—and only 


elf to a piano, guitar, 

t you M ake amazing pid 

ou start “right out playing re al pieces 
exercises ao Over 900.000 peo 


le n sy me _ study 
ethod “(Our "s7tn Seana yea r) 


Send for FREE BOOK—Telis whole story 
of this wonderful way to learn music. No 
: obligation No salesman will call. 
ie | U. S SCHOOL OF ares Studio A-1151, 
Oi port Washington, N. 
~sgpcae ig-tyy 42g leaiaaalmealaaaiaaa 
S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Studio A-1151, Port verges "coon mB. ¥. 
*) send me yo -page illustrated Free Bool 


I'm interested in pli ame instrument 

( I do ( I do NOT have instrument now. 

NAME .cccccccccescccccccssercssesecees 
please print) 


ADDRESS 
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YouCanPlay 














MORE MONEY NEW CAREER 
MAIL COUPON FOR 


START SPEAKING 


SPANISH-FRENCH 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 
MA coupon for two-sided, non-breakable rec- 
ord and sample lesson. BOTH FREE! Listen 
as native instructor speaks to you on record. Let 
your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before you realize it, you'll be “chatting” 
whole sentences in y< our new language—you gain 
a perfect accent (that’s all you he ar!). You don’t 
learn grammar “the hard way’: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION 
MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no “strings” 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry ! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of special packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 
full Cortina course. No obligation. 


TINA ACADEMY 


Originators of Phonograph Method 
Dept. 1331, 136 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19 


MAIL AT ONCE FOR Gaee RECORD 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 1331, (Est. 1882) 
136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

| Please send me a FREE Sample 
lesson in (check one) 

1 0 SPANISH fF FRENCH 

1 [] GERMAN [] ITALIAN [|] JAPANESE 
[] BRAZILIAN and complete information t 

I about the full Cortina Course. Enclosed is 25¢ J 
(stamps or coin) to help cover the cost of 
special packaging, shipping. l 

l Name 

i SE a ne seeeeee | 
DN Goworb nckkecd eee Zone.. State rae 


ity nanan ns -Zone. States. 
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Macaulay’s prophecy come true: “She 
saw the commencement of all the gov- 
ernments and of all the ecclesiastical 
establishments that now exist in the 
world; feel no assurance that 
| she is destined to see the end of 


| 
and we 
not 
aL.” 


them 
JOHN L. 


| KING OF COMEDY 


By Mack Sennett. 
Doubleday. 


MADDEN. 


384 pages. 
$4.50 
There is no more colorful chapter in 


the Hollywood saga than the 
Mack Sennett, 


story ol 


an oversized, I[rish-Cana- 


dian farmboy who introduced the Amer- 
ican audience to Keystone Cops, cus- 
tard pies, Mabel Normand, Charlie 
Chaplin, and a whole bevy of frantic 
movie clowns. 

For those who remember the heyday 
of the two-reel comedy, the name Sen- 
nett is a magical one. As Michael Sin- 
nott, he arrived in New York, after a 
short stopover in a Connecticut iron- 
works, with dreams of putting his 


healthy basso profundo to work at the 
Metropolitan. Like many others before 
he put that dream in moth- 
balls and settled for a few acting jobs 


and since, 


in a new craze called moving pictures. 








\cting out the stories written by others | 


wasn’t and_ before 
directing, and 
producing his own two-reel comedies. 
The loved Sennett 
and Sennett comics. Audiences howled 


}at a little Englishman named Chaplin 


however, 
writing, 


enough, 


long he was 


public comedies 


and at a large lady with an imposing 
stage reputation, Marie Dressler. In 
telling his fabulous story to Mr. Shipp, 
Sennett reveals how it all started. His 
mother asked a young lawyer in their 
town to write a letter of introduction 
to Miss Dressler, who was then appear- 
ing Boston. The lawyer was willing. 
“Dear Miss Dressler,” his letter read, 
‘This boy wants to go on the stage. 
Yours truly, Calvin Coolidge.” 

The era of experimentation and 


patchwork moviemaking has long since 


passed, and with it the hectic hijinks of 
the slapsticks, the frantic fumbling of 
the Keystone Cops, and the impact of 


the custard pie. While Hollywood has 
artistic and technical heights, 
it has failed to fill this void left by the 
two-reel their zany antics. 
Sennett’s recollections point out what 


gone on to 


clowns and 


today’s movie audiences are missing. 


JERRY COTTER. 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION 


By Karl Stern. 
Harcourt Brace. 


The Karl Stern is 
again displayed in this new treatment 
of a popular but difficult theme, 
the relationship of psychiatry, 
ophy, and theology. Dr. 


306 pages. 
$4.00 


refreshing style ol 
viz., 
philos- 


Stern’s intimate 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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weekly printed 
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THE 
PASSION 


late Father Harold Purcell, 

includes special a on 
the Passion, in addition to prayers ' 
and devotions for Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, Benediction, Litanies, etc. 


Handy for Purse or Pocket. 


that’s easy to read. Two bindings: 






Ghe Passion 
Prayer Hook 


——- 


PRAYER 
BOOK 


oo ee 


This Prayer Book edited .* a 


| | 
} 


384 Pages. Size 34%” x 51%". 


Printed on fine paper, in type 


No. 54—Black simulated leather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold 
red under gold page edgings. .$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 
of genuine black Morocco leather. 
With round corners, title stamped in 
gold, gold page edges, boxed. .$2.50 
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This booklet of 
(Gnfidence in God “words of encour- 
agement” is still the 
best of our best; 
Sellers. Written to 
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Every Catholic Home 53 
should have it! jf 
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» PLAST: 
IG, ant 
J 


IN FULL COLOR 
Size: 132 x 8 in. 
12 different pic- 
tures each appro- 
priate to its 
month. 






Shows Saints’ Days, 
Feast Days, Holy Days 
and Abstinence Days. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES! 
Or .. get this calendar FREE when you buy 
our $1. box of 14 beautiful Everyday Cards 
for all occasions .. Birthday, Get Well, 
New Baby, Sympathy, etc. So nice to have 
on hand and . . . a typical LANE VALUE. 
NO C.O.D. THIS OFFER U. S. ONLY 
Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE Gyan 


Division 2E, ESMOND, Rhode Island 
1933 LANE’S 23r0YEAR 1955 
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Rosaries 
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Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 
be instructions, 
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Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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knowledge in each of these fields as well 
as his wide familiarity with social, politi- 
cal, and cultural trends gives to his 
book a clarity and insight which makes 
it not only a genuine contribution on a 
theoretical level but a readily accessible 
source of knowledge on a popular plane. 

Dr. Stern’s book is an attempt to 
evaluate psychoanalysis from the view- 
point of a Christian value system, This 
is not the first such attempt. However, 
it is novel in that the 
done against a background of competing 
philosophical systems. He concerns him- 
self with opinions of such a varied group 


evaluation is 


as a communications expert, a_ sociol- 
ogist, a general, a social psychologist, a 
zoologist. In his bright style he makes 
these people vivid representatives of 
“the third revolution.” 


In his attempt “to follow the dia- 
lectics of ideas” (p. 90) he describes 
how the scientific method used in psy- 


chology has been overextended “beyond 
the domain of psychology.” (p. 125). 
Values, particularly moral ones, are non- 
transcendental” (p. 136) in 
extension of the psychological method. 
If one limits himself methods 
and their results, “he loses sight of the 
ultimate design” (p. 173) and grace and 
freedom are nonentities. 


this over- 


to such 


The book is especially well done in 
the selection and presentation of case 
material and in the use of dream analy- 
sis. 

This is a book which not only gives 
proot of 
tween 
philosophy of the discoverers’ 
accomplishes this goal in the area with 
which it is concerned. The best recom- 
mendation for the book might be in 
Dr. Stern’s own words: “Anything true 
is part of Truth itself.” 

ROBERT P. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA 


By John L. Stuart. 
Random House. 


the need to distinguish be- 
and “the 
but also 


“scientific discoveries” 


’ 


ODENWALD. 


346 pages. 

$5.00 
Dr. Stuart was ambassador to China dur- 
ing the period of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
tragic and rapid decline and the rise of 
Communist power. He marked it all. 
He was chief adviser to General George 
C. Marshall on the _ ill-fated 
which was foredoomed to failure since 
we had not yet learned that Communist 
intransigence is a_ political 
that a Communist never gives up but 
merely feints and moves aside to achieve 
his objective in another way. Dr. Stuart, 
a missionary himself, son of a mission- 
ary, and for twenty-seven years president 
of liberal and respected Yenching Uni- 
versity (1919-1946), while not a captive 
of his idealism nevertheless, at 
great disadvantage in dealing with the 
amoral and cynical Reds. It was the dis- 
advantage of an honest and ethical man 


mission 
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was, 





whose lifetime of adherence to honor 
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stead of “‘between you and 


Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


ANY persons say “‘be- {f 
tween you and I” in- 





me”—or use “who” for 
“whom’’—or don’t know | \—% 
whether to spell certain | 
words with one or two 
**e’s”*, or ““m’s”’ or “‘r’s” or | 
with ‘‘ie’” or “ei”, etc. | 
Mistakes in English reveal 
lack of education, refine- 
ment — prevent you from 
presenting your thoughts in 
strongest way. Real com- = = 
mand of English will help 
you reach any goal. SHERWIN CODY 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s famous 
invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way. Wonderful, self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. Cody can do for you; it costs 
you nothing to find out. Write for free book. ‘‘How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day.” It will prove a revelation. WRITE NOW. 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
661 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author im Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed, 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 





WANTED Jewelry 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 
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CHURCH BULLETIN Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
2 oe Dignified, effective, and economical. 
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ciemmecuum| || today for illus. Catalog SI. H. E. 
WILLLAST A Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
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CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Attention: 


e TEACHERS e STUDENTS 
e CHURCH GROUPS 
THE SIGN’s Exhibit Material for Catholic Press Month 


will be ready for mailing January 10th. We urge you to 
write early to allow time to send the following package: 


@ Large Color Poster of THE SIGN, 28” wide x 8” 
high, with 2 Side Panel Posters of the slogan, “The 


Modern Magazine Catholics Prefer,” each 5” x 12”. 
@ Three Copies of the January Issue for Use as Sam- 
ples. 
@ Twenty-five Individual Subscription Forms. (If You 


Want More, Tell Us How Many When You Write.) 


@ Twenty-five Descriptive Flyers. (More of These, 
Too, Are Yours For the Asking.) 
@ The Colorful SIGN-Poster for the Current Issue. 


Highlights the Contents. Measures 914” 


x 12”. 
FOR ALL THIS MATERIAL, send only $1 now to cover 


costs. This dollar sent now will be held as a credit for you. 
You may claim this credit later on THE FIRST SUBSCRIP- 
TION you enter, sending only $2 (instead of $3) for a 1-year 
subscription, $4 (instead of $5) for a 2-years’ subscription. 
On Each Additional Subscription Obtained by Bona Fide 
Church or School Groups During Catholic Press Month, 
THE SIGN Allows a Liberal Commission until April 15th. 


Address All Inquiries To 


THE SIGN UNION 


Exhibit Dept. 


CITY, N. J. 
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and principle handicaps him in recog- 
nizing and dealing with the many evil 
dodges of the trained, hard-core Com- 
munist. 

“The Communists wanted 
but only on their terms,” he says now in 


coalition 


retrospect. 

While Dr. Stuart’s book is perhaps 
Pn oversimplification of the complex 

events in China from 1946 to 1949, as 
the scholarly Dr. Hu Shih says in an 
interesting introduction, the now-it-can- 
be-told aspects of the book hold vital 
information and are doubly important 
for their reasoned criticism and 
soned views and convictions. Dr. Stuart 
is highly critical of the State Depart- 
ment’s White Paper which has served 
as the official record of the period. He 
confirms in detail the story of delays in 
aid to the Nationalist Government at 
the crucial stages of the struggle against 
the rebel Reds. 

Perhaps most important of all, how- 
ever, are Dr. Stuart’s strong views on a 
policy for future dealings with Red 
China. He believes that the Communist 
government of China should be barred 
from the United Nations and 
recognition and he urges a tighter ban 
on trade with the Communists by West- 
IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 
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FAITH AND FREEDOM 


By Barbara Ward. 308 pages. 
W. W. Norton. 3 
One always shudders 
¢ 1 little nowadays at 
the sight of a rather 
thick book with a 
rather enormous. title 


—The Dilemma of the 
| West or The 
to Communism or The 
\lternative to the 
Bomb. Faith and Free- 
dom comprises a whole Christian inter- 
pretation of history and a political pro- 


Answer 





Barbara Ward 





gram on top of that. It could scarcely 
look more As a of 
fact, it is masterly. A more profound 
the Christian Democratic 
position, as grounded in theology, an- 


ominous. matter 


statement of 


thropology, economics, and plain human 
experience, would be hard to imagine. 

Miss Ward’s arguments are almost al- 
ways the best arguments, her examples 
} the best examples. Toward the end, 
her performance is positively exciting. 

\ reader who has been through similar 
discussions before keeps wondering: 
“Will she remember so-and-so? Will she 
make such-and-such a point?” And she 
does, every time. 

What she confronts us with is really 
the Chestertonian explosion in Catho- 
lic thinking, harnessed by a_ first-rate 
mind of an overlapping but younger 
generation. All the insights and illumi- 
nations are here, ably developed, while 
the misdirected fireworks have been 
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allowed to fade out. If some intelligent | 
person were seeking a sane adjustment 
to this very complicated world and his 
reading matter were limited to a single 
book, I would recommend Faith and 
Freedom. 

However, there is one cause for mis- 
giving. Anything so comprehensive 
seems to demand comprehensive-minded 
readers. Barbara Ward is a most excep- 
tional woman. With a notable heredity | 
and an astonishing career as author, 
lecturer, broadcaster, and thea- 
trical figure, she has a breadth of vision 
quite adequate to the assignment she 
herself. But how much of her 
message can be expected to force its 
way through the closed ranks of pro-| 
fessional publicists and “experts?” | 

GEOFFREY ASHE. | 


editor, 


sets 





GLORY, GOD, AND GOLD 
By Paul I. Wellman. 
Doubleday. 

\ half-century or more 

ago, anti-Catholic, anti- 

Spanish, and = anti- 

French not 

unusual in the writing 

of American history. 
the pioneer 
works of such men as 

H.1. Priestly and E.G. 

Bourne, however, such 


102 pages. 


bias was 


Since 





| 
Paul I. Wellman | 
prejudice has become rarer. It is sur- 
therefore, to find this 
in the “Mainstream of America 
reverting that Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant partisanship most often 


prising, second 
volume 


Series” to 


associated with the otherwise great 
name of Francis Parkman. 
No one could attempt to deny or 


excuse the excesses and cruelties accom- 
panying Spanish exploration and colo- 
Yet one wonders about the 
accuracy of Mr. Wellman’s sweeping 
to 


nization. 
description of the traits “common 
all Spaniards in_ that day: incredible 
courage and audacity; religious bigotry 
and intolerance which made Spain the 
executioner of the Counter Reforma- 
tion. a racial cruelty the more 
terrifying in its unthinking callousness; 
rapacity which yet hardly 
avarice... ."" That these generalizations 


and was 
are incorrect the author tacitly admits 
with later phrases such as “Fray Marcos 
de Niza was a good and kind man,” 


“Fray Rodriguez and his two compan-| 


ions were and 
others. 

It is unfortunate that Glory, God, and 
Gold is weakened in this fashion as it 
is in most other respects an admirable 
work. It deals with great vividness and 
an abundance of fascinating anecdotes 
with the history of the great American 
Southwest. If the reader can disregard 
the prevailingly anti-Catholic and anti- 
Spanish tone, he will be well rewarded 
for his efforts. H. L. ROFINOT. 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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with the BIG VALUE line of 


$1.00 and $1.25 
ALL-OCCASION GREETING CARD ASS'TS., 
GIFT WRAPPINGS, NOVELTIES, GADGETS, 
IMPRINTED STATIONERY 


It’s easy to raise money all 
year ’round — in spare time! 
Just show leading 21-card All- 
Occasion box assortments to 
friends, neighbors, group 
members, others. High quality 
Religious, Birthday, Get Well, 
Novelty, Comic, Secret Pal, 
Valentine and Easter card 
assortments. Sensational line 
includes Gift Wrappings, Im- 
printed Stationery, Sewing 
Aids, Purse Accessories, 
Household Items, Prizes and 
Bazaar Items. Housewives, 
clubs, office workers, shut-ins 
can make profits to 100% plus 
Extra Cash Bonus. No experi- 
ence needed to succeed. 
Write Today 
for actual SAMPLES On Ap- 
proval, FREE Imprinted Sta- 
tionery Samples, FREE Cata- 
log and complete details of 
our money-making plan. 
HEDENKAMP & CO., Inc. j 


i te 
361 Broadway, Dept. S-1 14-Card Easter 
st. $1 
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COLORED CRYSTAL BEADS 


NEW ROSARIES FOR SALE 


All sterling silver parts 
COCOA BEADS (for men) 
(Sapphire, Aqua, Jet) (Black) 
$5.00 $4.00 
Send Order To: 
PASSIONIST SEMINARIANS — pe CROSS SEMINARY 
DUNKIRK, NEW YOR 


GENUINE CRYSTAL BEADS 
(Pyramid shaped) 
Clear color 








St. John’s Library Forum 
213 West 30th Street 
New York 1, 





You are cordially invited to join 
Manhattan's largest Catholic Rental Library 


Membership $2.00 Year 
Rental .01 Day 
LO. 5-3722 











CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 





Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt, Sandy beach on Hunter Lake 
100 mi. from N. ¥. C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in each 
cabin, Hot showers, sian we lil. Excellent meals. Div 
sified activities—1 tional, instructional, Mature pr 
fessional staff, Jesuit Cl aplai ns. Fee $475, all-incl. Cata- 





log. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, 
Conn., or phone ORegon 7-7007 (Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 
(Woodhaven). Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. 
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Giegengack. 
Churches * Groups ¢ Individuals 


id EARN BIG MONEY 


Selling § unshine 


Scripture Text 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


These beautiful Scripture Text Cards 
offer special valves that mean quick 
soles! Sunshine offers many original 
creations that sell on sight and make 
BIG MONEY for you. Write today for 
samples on approval and free litera- 
ture on the famous SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN, No investment required, 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. TS-1 
Springfield 1, Mass. — Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(if E. of Rockies, write Springfield Office.) 
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between eighteen and thirty who h 


engage in social work, teaching, nursing, 
Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man 


| 





-DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, 


ave the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, 


\POCON 


VACATION or HONEYMOON 
MT. Mink LODGE has EVERYTHING 


Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 


Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely, Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos. 
Located % mi. from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 


Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR, 
Vacationers Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Pes" re, Mount Airy Lodge 
A 





MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt, 














CAN’T SLEEP? 


Noisy Neighbors? Barking Dog? 
“1 Traffic? Airplanes? Kids? Radio? 
NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleepers, 
here is THE BEST sound deadener on the market. Used 
by thousands of satisfied customers for many years. 
Used by top movie stars. A simple little gadget you slip 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. You 
won't even know they’re there. For a good night's snooze 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.25 Post Paid. 
Sorry, no C. - + Money-back guarantee. 

WES N WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 12 
2611 TILDEN AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
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the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 


St. Louis, Missouri 








devote themselves to teaching, nursing, 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and 


Applicants may enter t 


4830 SALEM AVENUE 


THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


care 
J the 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Per; 
e Preparatory School (high school) or the 
For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


of orphans and aged, domestic work in 
making of vestments and altar breads. 
etual Adoration 


Postulate, 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 








Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU 


from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, 
hidden in Christ in a Community 
literature or come for a personal interview. 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. 


who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
dedicated to Mary and Carmel, 
Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y 





If you 
Girls 


are welcome to send for descriptive 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS ~--- 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa, Age 16-30. 
Write: 
Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
«Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y, 
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THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Order is dedicated to repara- 
> tion by means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior 
0O East Church Lane 
Philadeiphia 44, Pa. 


Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the 8. H., Foundress 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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By Bruce Marshall. 303 pages} ihe “tra 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50) wo the « 
A few years ago, Bruce Fr sequent 
Marshall is reported Church 
to have said that he excellet 
would gladly burn all tically < 
his books if he could mubject. 
learn to write like 
Graham Greene, not THE 7 
realizing, perhaps, that y Vil 
in his earlier works $9.75. 
there was more than Bruce Marshall the me 
a slight touch of ‘Greene!’ n Am 
Little of this poignant, humorous, } jhe Ki 
and God-centered quality is evident, } and pi 
however, in his novel of the Scots sol} one hi 
dier, Strang Methuen, lieutenant in the} ynder 
Grampian Highlanders, who is sus} jg the 
pected of cowardice time and again § choice 
because of frequently being in the | with, 
wrong place at the wrong time, not.) him | 
as his superior revengefully reports, in} Cathe 
order to avoid physical contact with} jng o 
the enemy but to avail himself of ever | demo 
present opportunities for female com: § fessio 
panionship. objec 
An old schoolday enemy named | appr 
Hermiston is the officer responsible for } well 
the reports of Methuen’s supposed | Cath 
cowardice and, co-incidentally, turns up } haps. 
as his wife’s lover and the possible } warr 
father of the daughter he has ee) 
for his own. CHI 
A bit of the old Marshall is seen in [ ein 
his delineation of Methuen as an ideal | Tpjs 
ist concerning war, bent on seeing it phe 
as “the Many-Splendored Thing.” To ¥ oray 
him piety is, in the words of an old | jgo9. 
schoolmaster, . love of God because } him 
God made us, love of country be | hon 
cause it shelters us. But chiefly piety | day 
means never doing a mean or cowardly | gea 
or cruel thing. Piety’s being brave, not | dri 
being afraid.” tim 
His personal tragedy results from his } she 
horror at being thought a coward and | yep 
from mistaking bravery for piety. His | La 
final military tragedy, brought about } {ro 
unintentionally by a surprise reversal | wa 
| of motive on the part of Hermiston, is | ins 
left for new readers of Bruce Marshall } ett 
to discover. Old readers will dig up | M 
their old copies of The World, the Flesh | ha 
and Father Smith and Father Malachy’s | th 
Miracle to recapture enjoyment of that 
lost touch of ‘Greene.’ at 
ADELAIDE GARVIN. { of 
1 
SHORT NOTICES 1 
3! 
ROME AND RUSSIA. By Sister Mary } C 
Just. 223 pages. Newman. $3.00. A > dl 
book of this size can hardly pretend to § p 
be an exhaustive study of Russia’s rela [ e 
tions with Rome. It is, however, an me 
excellent summary of a difficult story V 
which, in less able hands, might have ( 
added more confusion where added light ( 
is so badly needed. With a minimum of 
THE SIGN 
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$3.59 
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detail, the author gives a clear account 
of the general backg round, pointing up 
the “tragedy of errors” which both led 
to the original schism and blocked sub- 
sequent efforts to restore the Russian 
Church to communion with Rome. An 
excellent bibliography includes _ prac- 
tically all of the important books on the 
hub ject. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS. 
ay Virgil A. Kelly. 173° pages. Dial. 
92.75. Statistics indicate Virgil Kelly 
the most successful apologetical writer 
» America today. He is the creator of 
the Knights of Columbus advertisements 
and pamphlets that have brought about 
one hundred and sixty thousand persons 
under instruction in the Faith. His book 
is the product of his experience. His 
choice of topics, the objections he deals 
with, this. His mail bag has made 
him familiar with what 
Catholics object to in the 


Is 


show 
modern non- 
Catholic teach- 
ing on such topics as the Catholic in a 
democracy, the Pope, the Bible, Con- 
fession. But many convert-makers would 
object to the controversial 
It might 
the. non- 
is writing. Per- 
Kelly's experience 


excessively 
approach Mr. Kelly employs. 
well obstacle 


Catholics for 


p! ove an 
whom he 
Mr. 


warrants this approach. 


to 


haps, however, 


CHILDREN’S SHEPHERD. 


erine Burton. 


By Kath- 
Kenedy. $3.75. 
John Christo- 


236 pages. 
This is the biography ol 


pher Drumgoole, fatherless Irish immi 
srant boy who came to New York in 
1824. The victim of grinding poverty 


himself, he was appalled at the plight of 
homeless, destitute children who in that 
day roamed the streets in vagrant bands, 


stealing to eat, sleeping in areaways, 
drinking in saloons, finding refuge at 
umes in jails or poorhouses. His first 


shelter for homeless working boys was a 
rented warehouse in Warren Street. 
Later, with some. striking assistance 
from St. Joseph, whose work he felt it 


was, he built and managed a large model 
institution for children in nearby Lafay- 
ette Street. Then came the present-day 
Mount Loretto in Staten which 
has housed and educated children for 
the past eighty years. 

Father Drumgoole (he was ordained 
at the age of fifty-three) died as a result 
of exposure in the Great Blizzard of 
1888. 


Island, 


THERE IS NO ASIA. By Dwight Cooke. 


320 pages. Doubleday. $4.00. Mr. 
Cooke’s thesis is succinctly expressed: 
the Asian countries, emerging from 


primitive and feudal isolation and West- 
ern colonialism, into a highly complex, 
industrialized world, are a potential bul- 
wark against Communism. It is Mr. 
Cooke’s view that the struggle for these 
countries and their great potential of 
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CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you _~ 





In a missi o the love and 
service of God. by ‘allowing St. Wate WAY 0 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOO 

The active service of a a includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma = Okla. 











MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and forei missions. 
Please write to: Mother Baperior 


Precious mies er egy = O. Box 48, 
illington, P: 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Francis 











To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST'S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords aimple opportunities for attaining both ideals. 
ipply: 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 





As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, lll. 




















Become a 


Pallottine Priest 
or Brother 


© CHOOSE a career that spells a 
life of consecration and service to 
God and neighbor. The Pallottine 
Fathers engage in Universal Apos- 
tolate — Foreign Missions, Teach- 
ing, Parish Work, Preaching Home 
Missions, Conducting Retreats. The 
love of Christ urges us on! 


Write today for information! 


Director of Vocations 


Pallottine Fathers ©4S,ERN 
309 N. PACA ST. BALTIMORE 1, 





PROVINCE 


MD. 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La eenete College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 


in the ORDER OF The Benedictine Brother 


consecrates his natural 


SAINT BENEDICT?  22ilities to God in the 
21 


tic family aah Brothers are the 
monastery: utcher, baker, 
printer, Bicaae as well 
—all ha 
better employer than 


machinist, 
as men with no specific trade 
701 is 

life cveriaatiier. 


fold in this life, and Write 
information. Addre 
RT. REV. PA UL M. NAHLEN, O.S.B., 


New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 














Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 


For information write: 

Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


ing, trades, farming, ete 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New York 


or 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


and interested in boarding school work or 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








Young Men 16-30, are you interested in a 
NEW RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE? 


Strengthened by a life of prayer and study, we 
engage in social service, educational work, 
High School and College discussion clubs, re- 
ligion classes, and case-work. 

High School graduates, College students and 
graduates are invited to write 

Religious Institute, c/o The Sign, Union City, N. J. 














welcome 
their 
Spread the 


boys of high school 
minor seminary and 
love of the 


| z 

| United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers. 

| Address: Director of Vocations 

| Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


and college 
novitiate. I 
Sacred Heart by 


(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


admission to 
obstacle. 
hing n the 


age to apply for 
*k of funds is no 





and 





eaching 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 











PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


i 
| PIARIST FATHERS 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 
THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 

Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 











AsA 

PRIEST 

You Will: 

Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 





Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 











See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


AsA 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 











COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
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GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 











ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 

















manpower and natural resources is bein ezzlen 
expertly waged by the Communists. The : a 
West, and especially the United State: , on 
he says, have yet to learn the best way -” ‘ 
to beat the Communist lies and falg ert 
promises. 
: ; thems¢ 
For the most part, Mr. Cooke's views oral 
are sound, and the book is an excellen "3 nis 
source of information. Its general exce P, of 
lence and objectivity, unfortunately, are ' 
marred by a few perhaps understandable} MY S$ 
errors on the complex, confused, and rigo L 
controversial subject of  Nationalis { Profes 
China. However, the author’s technique ' erine | 
of asking and answering controversial preser 
questions, and posing problems arising} ing pi 
| out of both sides, is a stimulating one,} yiewe! 
and the net result of this record of his proacl 
travels, observations, and conversations! jis so 
is a provocative book. poor 
DOMINIC SAVIO. By Peter Lappin. } — 
153 pages. Bruce. $2.75. This summer’) “ ‘ 
canonization of Dominic Savio created; ~~ 
| the “youngest Confessor of the Church," | — 
a fifteen-year-old Italian boy whom Pius) %°"" 
XII characterized as a “timely model for) “Y.! 
the youth of Catholic Action through: ae 
out the world.” * 
Two months before the proclamation | ee 
(1954) of the dogma of the Immacu- } . 
late Conception, Dominic entered St. _ 
John Bosco’s “Boystown,” near Turin, " 
and on December 8 consecrated him-! pax 
self to Mary’s service. Anticipating St.) wa}. 
Therese’s, Dominic's was “the little way,” "gin, 
the striving for perfection in the ordi-} qeft] 
nary. His zeal will remind readers of} jy 4 
St. Maria Goretti and of Chaucer’s “‘itel 4 prin: 
Clergeon.” f Jame 
Parents of children with “scrupulous” | who, 











Please order your books through THE SIGN 


| consciences may wish that pages 98-101 } pert 
| had been clearly specific or omitted al- 


intel 
i of “ 
WE AND OUR CHILDREN. By Mary ( film. 
Reed Newland. 271 pages. Kenedy &} “PP 
Sons. $3.50. Here is a book that is | ture 
entirely successful in its purpose of } the 


together. 


showing parents how to mold _ their | with 
children in Christian living. It contains play 
a wealth of practical advice illustrated | * li 
by examples from the author’s own ex: / 5*) 
perience of raising seven children. Not AFI 
only does she treat behavior problems, Bs 


insecurity, and creative activity of chil- * 
dren, but the living of the liturgical | ic 
year, the Mass, Sacraments, prayer, and 


‘ at 
the inter-relation of parent, child, and | a 
a I 

school. Two of her best chapters are } 
devoted to purity and death. This is} 
P wol 
the book Catholic parents need for eee 
inspiration and guidance. ie 
THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S HEAD. Da: 
By Hamilton Basso. 409 pages. Double: | tin 


day. $3.95. Anson Page grew up in| tail 
Pompey’s Head, a typical Southern city. § ing 


Although he leaves it to become a suc | wh 
cessful lawyer in New York and to es» 
cape its rigorism and ancestor worship, | ot 


he longs for old friends and familiar | to 
places. Sent to solve the alleged em- } tor 


THE SIGN ; Ja 








S being bezlement of an author by his editor, 
Ss. The Anson is almost engulfed by the flood 
of memories and associations that threat- 
‘St Way} on to shake his marriage and his career. 










dL false Page and his fellow townsmen show 
7 themselves shallow, emotional, and 

» Views amoral. Not even the contrived problem 

cellent of miscegenation can lift this novel out 

| exce ot the doldrums. 

ly, are 

ndable| MY SERVANT, CATHERINE. By Ar- 


tigo Levasti. 406 pages. Newman. $4.00. 
Onalist | Professor Levasti’s biography of St. Cath- 
hnique ' erine of Siena is extremely readable and 
versial | presents an unusually warm and appeal- 
arising ing picture of a saint who, for this re- 
g one} viewer at least, has always been unap- 
of his} proachable and forbidding. Perhaps this 
sations| is so because her activities among the 
poor and the sick are given as much 
appin. ) importance if not more than her polit- 
nmer's ical achievements in persuading Pope 
reateq , CTBOTY VI to abandon Avignon and 
urch"§ return to Rome. The historical back- 
n Pity sround of the turbulent fourteenth cen- 
tT } wry is well done and gives a psychologi- 
cal insight into Catherine as an answer 
to the needs of the age. The contro- 
{ versy about Catherine’s stigmata is one 





de 
rough: 


nation | ; . ; 
week of the most interesting chapters in the 
ad book, and Gregory VI is treated with 


.' unusual sympathy. 
Turin, i, y 


| him! TAKE YOUR CHOICE. By Maurice 
ng St. | Walsh. 187 pages. Lippincott. $3.00. A 


way,’ slim wallet of lightly romantic tales 
- ordi deftly if loosely spun from Irish yarn 
gs of by a facile craftsman. Two of the stories 
“Titel bring back Mr. Walsh’s Thomasheen 

| James, the Handy-Andy of today, about 
ulous” | whom a previous book has been written. 
“s “if Perhaps the tale of greatest immediate 
ed a 


interest in the collection is the reprint 
of “The Quiet Man,” the genesis of the 
Mary} film. Those who delighted in, or dis- 
ody ‘| approved of, the John Ford motion pic- 
nat is} ture will find it fascinating to compare 
se of | the source material of the short story 
their | With the full-blown vigor of the photo- 
ntains play. In all the tales, Mr. Walsh’s touch 
trated | light and airy in the true mood of 
m ex.) ay romantic fiction. 

. Not 

rlems, | 
~ chil- 

rgical : 
a “a 


, and 


AFRICA, WORLD OF NEW MEN. 
By John J. Considine. 398 pages. Dodd, 
Mead. $4.00. “What about tomorrow?” 
is the reader’s constant question as 
Father Considine journeys through 
a Mrica in his new book, Africa, World 
nis of New Men. The travelogue is a frame- 
work for careful comment on the social, 
economic, and religious problems of 
what no longer can be justly called the 
EAD. | Dark Continent. Father Considine some- 
uble- / times strains in the effort to be enter- 
ip in} taining and simple. But this shortcom- 
city. § ing is easily forgotten in the interest of 
} suc: § what he has to say. 
i) “ie The Mau Mau, Communism, and 
‘ship, | other dangers are explained. In contrast 
niliat | to such dark clouds are missionary vic- 
em- | tories numbering yearly baptisms in the 
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SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE Mount Saint Agnes College 


Fully accredited Catholic college of liberal arts and 
sciences for women. Teacher training, journalism, Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
business, laboratory techniques. Home economics, Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

Nursing, Art, Music, Speech, Radio, Social activi- : 
ties, Sports, gymnasium, pool, 600-acre campus. Accredited by the Middle States Association of 














Est. 1809. Conducted by Daughters of Charity of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Catalog and viewbook. Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, Dept. P, lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND K Lasacetiny Nursing, Medical Technology and 
usiness. 
COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
OF MARYLAND universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 6d — ; 7th —, —- ‘ hes 9 
choo acres of campus and playing fields 
A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, pg ane -_ — ee — — 

: ° ashington. For catalog and view boo 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan. S.J., Headmaster, 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- Box S, Garrett Park, Marslend. Suburban to 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, Washington, D. C 














Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to l t 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- I m m a Cc u a a 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- santas 

tion program, including swimming. JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
For Catalogue and Further Information the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer 
dress the Registrar course in Liberal Arts, Science, Terminal courses in Home 


Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instrumental Music 
(inel. Harp). Social, educational and cultural advantages 
of Nation’s Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 


MO U NT SAI NT JO SE p H Registrar, Department 8 _ Washington 16, D. C. 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific. 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- arr © 4 @ 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play ‘“ . 1} id 
Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High WHiami, / OVHIGa 
insite Box H, Baltimore 29, memes 


eect er Conducted by 
Ladycliff College Dominican Sisters 
Highland Falls, New York @ MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Four-Year Course, leading to the De- H H 
gree of Arts, Science, Education in Education 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girl : 
A Chartered Regents High School | @ Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 
-ommercia ectives. . . . 
Resident and Day Students m Art, Dietetics, Home Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 


MOUNT SAINT MARY sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
ON-THE-HUDSON Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 

All grades complete from first to. twelfth. State- i i 

chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for cation, Nursing 

college, business, life. Character development and 


health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- * Two-Year Terminal Course 


proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated ° . . 
Catalog. in Secretarial Science 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC | ————— 
mee Address the Dean 


eeeasere - LA SALLE 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE Military Academy 


WHITE PLAIN YORK 
Westchester County» Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A, and B.S. Degrees prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, plete facilities for spiritual development, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 160-acre campus. 7lst year. 50 miles 
fine arts. N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. I.. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. N.Y. 
Forty minutes from New York City. intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 









































COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCEN T 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF ti 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited « the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 





College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
MA., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S. degrees 


Elementary and secondary school teaching, nursing, 
business, social work, chemistry and biology re- 
search, medical technology, music, pre-medical. 





ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 











OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: ¢ Bachelor of Arts 
© Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
ry miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 


P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook, address 
The Registrar. Box 23-8. 

















‘Mount Aloysius~ 





Junior College for Girls 
Accredited, Liberal arts, music, drama, art, pre- 
laboratory technology. Secretarial, foreign-lan 

» secretarial, medical see’l, med. record li 
. Home e ii merchandising. Also 
e preparatory. Sp Social program. Si 
s of Mercy. Write for infor mation 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 














ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 
from New York City. Grades 9- College prepara- 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback _ riding, 
tennis, swimming. ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters 


For catalog address Sister Principal 
Box-S, Broadiea, Goshen, N. Y 


60 miles 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 








Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
1.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 
tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the a meg ulate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalo 

Registrar, Box G, a College, Immaculata, Pa. 





ilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 









Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 
liana seautiful 1: campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports Small classes. Counseling 


ind guidance 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 





with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Wena. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 


Health and ‘Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


In co-operation 





‘Saint. Mary-of-the-Woods: 


Young women live graciously, grow 

spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 














ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS azn. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work, Exceptiona) 
Opportunities in Art. 
Seautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 

For Further Information Address the Dean 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 





For 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





tens of thousands. Whenever he cap, 
Father Considine lets Africans speak fo; 
themselves. 


Personal meetings an} 
anecdotes create understanding an 


sympathy for the land where the nig! 
sionary struggles for the soul of Afric 
against a background of racial strife anq 
| colonialism. 










ST. DOMINIC, SERVANT BUT 
| FRIEND. By Sister M.  Assumpu 
O'Hanlon, O. P. 182 pages. Herder, 
Cloth $3.50, paper $2.00. Factual 
counts of the events in the life 
saint may be found readily enough jp 
any number of biographical referen 
books. What gives a biography such a 
this its justification is the particular ap 


ac 


proach to the subject which opens up\4 


significant spiritual implications. Sister 
O'Hanlon bases her approach to $t 
Dominic on the words of Christ when 
He bade His followers farewell: 
not call you servants, for the 
ant knoweth not what his lord 
But I have called you friends.” 
The delights and 
friendship were St. 
fullest degree. To the layman 
he is known as the to whom Our 
Lady first taught the Rosary, but 
served his Friend in many other ways, 
most notably as the avowed enemy of the 
two great heresies of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 
(Albigensian), 
modern 
munism. 


“T will 
now sery 


doth. 


rewards of divine 
Dominic’s in the 
aver 
one 


age 


not unlike the 
struggle against atheistic Com- 
Sister O'Hanlon leans heavily 
on Scripture and other learned sources 
to show how closely Dominic’s life re 
sembled Christ’s. 


in a battle 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN 


TIAN ART. By George Ferguson. 346 
pages. Oxford. $10.00. Looking at re- 
ligious paintings, you may have won- 


dered why Our Lord held a goldfinch, 
why a peacock stood on the stable of 
Bethlehem, why St. Lucy held a 
rather surrealist flower with two eyes on 
the stem. And there were probably 
many other things you did 
This book brings together a 
information the meaning 
in Renaissance 
The material 
to saints. There are 16 illustrations in 
96 in black and white, and 250 
marginal drawings. The writing is sim- 
ple and easy to read. 
| One must made. The 
| author is an Episcopalian minister and, 
though he treats his subject sympatheti- 
cally, 


or 


notice. 
wealth of 


not 


on of sym- 


bolism religious paint- 


ing. ranges from insects 


color, 


reservation be 


there are occasional references the 
Catholic reader cannot accept: 
to certain books of the Bible 
phal, to the Last Supper as merely a 
symbol of Christ’s sacrifice, to the belief 
that St. Peter the Church o! 
Rome. With this reservation in mind, 
the reader has here a valuable and 
teresting reference book. 


he refers 


as apocry- 
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doa This attractive case is made entirely of supple-soft j CASE | 
| l genuine leather beautifully finished in a golden tan | 
5 on i with harmonizing stitching and snap closure. Pro- i | 
ably | tects your POWERHOUSE binoculars against rain, 
< 1 dust, grime. Yours ABSOLUTELY FREE with your | 
tice. 3 order for the new POWERHOUSE Binoculars with 
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5 in 
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250 world’s greatest importe of German binoculars ings you better quality ! 
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WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE TFumily Heading (lub 


FS, you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
Va. on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to 
which are u 


select and distribute books 


orthu bile, interesting and entertaming without being 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 


de 89 


woee 
Ce 


0£Z 292 
D_, 
‘eo: a om 
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to join the Club and get the three books you want, usthout delay! 





THE SILVER CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain 
The Dramatic Story of the Cup 
Jesus Used at the Last Supper 
Thousands of people have thrilled to 


he adventure, love, faith, n and 
ntrigue found in th is epic story that has 


passio 


NEW CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING by the 
Rockows. Latest edition! 
658 illustrations, dozens of 
full-color ‘show 
od guides, room 
plotter, etc. Full ‘how-to 
very 
$5.95, 


rooms , 


ms for e\ 


ib. edition, 





just $0 
STORIES 


g uionaog KIPLING 


PIUS XII, Eugenio Pacel- AROUND THE WORLD ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
li: POPE OF Te by IN 1,000 PICTURES. Scc COOK ING by Meta Giv- 
Oscar ag aly i and F. t entire free world r- en, € ] 
Murra 


by 


t 
; 
V 


eign ey F 
JUST SO STORIES oy 
Rudyard Kipling. 
L e free world, ou y1V marvelous perb new 


- Classic of 


i 
“NICOL AS, wi 


as NICOLAS 


wstearee 


Hey | 


A su 
edition of the 
famous children’s 
all time. Illus- 
in rich full color 
nner of 


mg et 


Bishop Sheen 
the laws 
Grace 
war 


the true 
guilt 
way to personal, 
triumph of 
lisher's edition, 


sin, 


ir’s 1 


ishe | pictur re book 


PEACE OF SOUL 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
shows 
of nature and of 

answer to pli 
; the divine kings; « 
mystical 
soul, 
$3.00. 
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THE SPRINGS OF SILENCE 
By Sister Mary Gilbert 
A Frank and Sincere Account of 
Sister Mary's Seventeen Years as a Nun 


HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
At last top-not a 
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‘a f 
ngure 
Act 
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FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. I-SI, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
nall shipping charge) for all three. En- 
1 S a member of the Family Reading 
and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’ s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
egg rerfe ed we. RISK GUARANTEE: 

f I will return all books in = 
mbership will be canceled. ] Pius XII, Pope 

of Peace 


~}] Around the World 
in 1,000 Pictures 


] Hammond's Atlas 
Just So Stories 


[_] Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking | 


] New Creative Home | 
Decorating 


] Peace of Soul 


Mr. 
a 
Miss 


Street 2Nd NO.........ccc0c0 


] The Silver Chalice 


The Springs of 
Silence 


r 
Toronto 2. ] The White and 
A. and ja the Gold 





Family Readi ing Club makes this 

sual offer to demonstrate how it 
or igs you the best and most enjoy able 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may aecept as few as four each year. 
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— ——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT———- wy WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well- bound. And your 
books will be delivered to your door. 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions —saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club asians an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, we urge you to act at once! 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





